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Approximately three thousand students in about two hun- 
dred colleges use School Arts as a live text for classes in art 
education. A number of these students preparing to be art 
teachers are represented by articles in this issue. Other 
authors tell us of a community art program, page 3; block 
printing design, page 7; art displays, page 11; what one 
classroom teacher got from School Arts, page 13. There are 
many short articles which tell of experiences and techniques 
of interest on many grade levels. Louise Rago visits another 
artist with us, and Howard Collins discusses an artist of his- 


toric significance. Other regular features are here, too. 


NEWS DIGEST 


Eighteenth Conference, National Committee on Art Educa- 
tion The National Committee on Art Education returns to 
the Museum of Modern Art for its Eighteenth Annual Con- 
ference on May 5-8, 1960. This event will be a part of the 
Thirtieth Anniversary Celebration of the Museum of Modern 
Art, which has sponsored the Committee since its inception 
eighteen years ago. Seven distinguished speakers will partic- 
ipate in the program, including Harold Taylor, former 
president of Sarah Lawrence College, who will deliver the 
deRothschild Lecture, ‘Art and the Intellect."" Composer 
Henry Cowell will discuss ‘How and Why | Compose,” and 
sculptor David Smith will speak on “Memories to Myself.”’ 
Other references are made to speakers in the Organization 
News column on page 41 of this issue of School Arts. 


The Art in Art Education is the theme of the conference 
for the third and final year of this series. Study and dis- 
cussion sessions relating to the theme will include: Art 
Appreciation, The Role of Art History in the Understanding 


of the Arts, Art Education and Visual Communication, Re- 
search in Art Education, Teacher Education, Informal Art 
Education, and Teaching at the Elementary, Junior High 
School, Senior High School, College, and Art School Levels. 
Attendance is reserved for members of the Committee, al- 
though special meetings for nonmembers have been ar- 
ranged this year. See page 41 for details. Reservations 
should be made early through the secretary of the NCAE, 
Museum of Modern Art, 11 West 53 Street, New York 19. 


Regional Conferences, National Art Education Association 
A summary of the programs for the four regional affiliates 
of the National Art Education Association was given in the 
March issue of School Arts. Eastern Arts meets April 2-6 
in Philadelphia; Pacific Arts meets April 11-16 in Tempe; 
Western Arts convenes April 10-14 in Dallas; Southeastern 
Arts holds its conference April 24-28 in Charlotte. If 
the editor's legs hold out he hopes to attend all of these 
conferences as well as the NCAE meeting, and he will be 
anxious to speak with readers who have suggestions for 
articles and other improvements in School Arts magazine. 


Other Association Meetings The state association in New 
York meets April 27-30 in Schenectady. Pennsylvania 
state art educators meet on May 13-14 at Penn State. 


Exhibits at Museum of Contemporary Crafts The current 
exhibition at the Museum of Contemporary Crafts features 
outstanding achievements of the past five years in the 
interrelated arts of architecture, interior design, engineering, 
mural decoration, sculpture, landscape architecture, crafts, 
and industrial design. The exhibition will close on May 15. 
It will be followed by the Designer-Craftsmen U.S.A. 1960 
exhibit on May 27. Both exhibits will be circulated after 
the initial showings by the American Federation of A\rts. 
The Museum is located at 29 West 53 Street, New York 
City. Admission is free. 

High School Painting Workshop About twenty high school 
seniors of the next school year will be selected for the fourth 
annual Scholarship Painting Workshop, sponsored by the 
Art Education Department, New York University. Each 
applicant is to submit a portfolio of recent drawings or 
paintings on April 30. Classes will meet late Wednesday 
afternoons from October 5, 1960 to May 3, 1961. 


Five speakers for the National Committee on Art Education conference, left to right: Alfred H. Barr, Jr., Victor D’Amico, 


Harold Taylor, Robert Iglehart, Rene D’Harnoncourt. 
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This year’s conference is based on theme, The Art in Art Education. 





“We learn about each other.” A studio group of older children with instructor Emanuel Solomon, in the West Orange program. 


A COMMUNITY PROGRAM IN CREATIVE ARTS 


Pat Boyd and Emanuel Solomon 


A bulletin prepared by the Creative Arts Group of West Orange, New 
Jersey, begins with these lines: In seeking for words to justify and to 
make clear the need of a substantial course in the arts it is good sense to 
turn to the artist of words who so well described the position of the 
visual arts in western culture today. 


“The arts are for all . . . and not the few. They should become, in 
some form or other, common in the church, in the street, and in the 
parks where man sits to think or look around. They must be brought 
among the people so that many may become familiar with them, for 
familiarity breeds, not contempt, but a liking. They (the arts) are most 
manifest in us when we are kids, when we have courage and little shame, 
for all can hum an air, draw a line or two to make a comic face... 
or carve a comely boat from a block of wood, equally possessed of him 
born rich or poor. Born in us, but doesn't stay long.'’—-Sean O'Casey 


The Creative Arts Group, West Orange, New Jersey 
is an excellent example of a community movement to 
provide experiences in the arts for children. The 
authors discuss child growth through this program. 


Six years ago, when | first began to teach at the Creative 
Arts Group of West Orange, | learned a very valuable 
lesson from a very young child. | had been introducing a 
group of my young students to the world of paint and color. 
| walked over to a five-year-old who seemed somewhat 
hesitant and began to say, ‘Now if you mix these two colors 
you will get . . ."’ when he stopped me with a near yell, 
“Don’t tell me! | want to surprise myself!"’ As you can see, 
| have never forgotten that incident; and | have tried not to 
forget the lesson it taught me. Since that day | have had the 
opportunity to learn many more lessons, and not only from 
my students. | have learned a good bit from the parents 
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of my students and from the other teachers on our staff as 
well. Conversely, | have had the pleasure of reciprocating 
in kind to each group. We have taught each other. 

This reciprocity is one of the remarkable aspects of a 
It was founded by a group 
of women who believed that children should have more 
opportunities for creative experiences in all of the arts. 


truly remorkable organization. 


During these years, these women, together with others, have 
dedicated themselves to making these opportunities avail- 
able. 
from five to fifteen, study drama, music, dance and art. 
Since the group's founding more than five hundred children 
have enjoyed creative art experiences they otherwise may 
not have had. But it seems to me the Creative Arts Group 
has provided a creative learning experience not only for its 


Today over two hundred children, ranging in age 


children but for all who have been associated with it. 


The Parent Learns 
Arts Group has been interested in educating the parent as 


From the beginning the Creative 


well as the child. If the program was to be a success—if the 
children were to come to the classes and, moreover, profit 
from them in the many wonderful ways we hoped they 
would—the parents had to learn what we were trying to do, 
and how they could help us do it. Through meetings, ex- 
hibits, demonstrations, mailings and other means, the pro- 
gram and its objectives were explained to the parents. At 
one meeting they listened to the teachers of art, music, 
creative drama, and modern dance speak on their particular 
art form; what it meant, what it can do for the child; how 
they, the parents, could help it to do more for their children. 
At other meetings parents saw art films and watched teachers 
and students demonstrate. At workshop-meetings the 
parents themselves had the opportunity to participate in 
different art activities. In fact, out of these workshop sessions 
grew the adult classes in dance, drama and art. 

The symbol and reality of the group's efforts on behalf 
of parent education are manifest in its annual Arts Festivals. 
At last year's festival the parents could do any or all of the 
following: see a half-hour color film of the creative arts 
classes in action; watch a demonstration of the creative 
dance class; observe their children in the free-to-the-public 
workshops; participate in the art workshops for adults; see 
the large exhibit of their children's art work, especially pre- 
pared to show each child's work to the best advantage and 
in a way which would help the parent appreciate it in terms 
of the child's creative experience. 


The Child Learns At the art exhibit the parents received 
a brief statement from which | quote the following: “. . . the 
works you will see were not originally made for exhibition 
purposes. They were conceived and made because their 
creators—your children—enjoyed making them. They en- 
joyed expressing their ideas and feelings in diferent ways. 
They enjoyed learning about and working with various art 
materials. They enjoyed experimenting with different forms 
and applications of art. Most of all, they enjoyed making 
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paintings, drawings, ceramics, sand sculptures, collages, and 
other works which were creative, personal expressions of 
themselves. 

“These were the reasons for making the works of art on 
display, and they should be viewed and evaluated from this 
point of view. They should be understood and appreciated 
as tangible results of the child’s experience in self-expression 
and not as show pieces. As you look at the work, you 
might ask yourself these questions: (1) Does this work indi- 
cate that the child has had a new experience, or is it a mere 
repetition of an old formula? (2) Is this painting or sculpture 
a personal response to the world about him or is it an attempt 
to imitate what is loosely referred to as ‘adult standards?’ 
(3) Does the work stem from his own vision, his own feelings, 
or does it stem from a teacher-directed vision? (4) Most 
important, perhaps, does the work indicate growth on the 
part of the child; does it reveal greater freedom to express his 
own feelings, greater mastery and appreciation of the media 
and greater confidence, courage and joy in art?” 

Although the above is part of what we hope “‘the parent 
learns,”’ it has been placed under this title because it repre- 
sents the essence of what we try to help the children to 
learn. As to how we try, what we do, and how we do it— 
well, it is hardly news. The recipe has all the ingredients 
familiar to all who are conscientious teachers, and consci- 
entious readers of School Arts and other good art education 
publications. There is, however, one difference; we have an 
advantage. The children who come to our Saturday morn- 
ing classes come because they want to. With the rare 
exception of the child who is being “encouraged” by his 
parents, each child comes to class thirty-two Saturdays a 
year, many of them now for the last three, four and five 
years, because they enjoy it. Certainly they enjoy the art 
experiences themselves, but they come for other reasons as 
well. They enjoy the special-event atmosphere, the non- 
school informality. They like the comraderie they share 
with others who feel the way they do about art. 

All of this which is so salutary to the children is helpful 
to the teacher. It makes it much easier for him to provide 
that which is crucial to the child and his development: the 
proper educational environment. That is an atmosphere of 
friendliness, of good cheer and warmth, an atmosphere in 
which the child is secure, feels secure, in which he feels free to 
try, free to make mistakes, free to be himself and to express 
himself. It is an atmosphere of freedom, not the freedom in 
which to flounder, but the freedom in which to learn. And 


the child does learn. We see it in his eyes, narrowing at 


each new challenge, opening wide at a new discovery, 


We see it in 
We hear 
it in his voice—confident, eager, informed, assertive. 

We see it in his parents’ eyes and hear it in their voices, 
too, as they tell us and thank us for what their child “has 
gotten out of the class.”’ 


narrowing again as he carefully reconsiders. 
his hands, surer, freer—and yet more deliberate. 


Sometimes their appreciation is put 
very perceptively, as in this letter from which | quote: ‘‘We 
knew that Robin enjoyed the classes a great deal, but only 





fully understood how strongly she felt when there was a 
recess in the class schedule for the holidays. It was at this 
time that we began to realize how much this class experience 
has literally changed her life. We both had the opportunity 
of attending and observing the class in progress and can well 
understand why Robin feels this way. We know that she 


will cherish the experiences gained in this group for years to 


come. 


The Teacher Learns The artless candor of a child is 
proverbial; if you want the truth, ask a child. Actually, 
you do not have to ask him; he will tell you anyway. In 
our classes, in the friendly atmosphere described earlier, 
this is especially true. We are glad that it is. We want the 
child, even the inhibited one, to feel free to speak his mind. 
But it is the child’s ingenuousness, his frankness, which makes 


him such a good teacher—of adults, anyway. It was the 


blunt honesty of that five-year-old | referred to earlier which 
And 
That incident, and others like 
it through the continuing years of working with young 


made it possible for me to learn one particular lesson. 
an important lesson it was. 


children, have taught me not to teach—too much; have 
taught me to be careful not to rob the child of the thrill of 
discovering something ‘“‘all by myself;’’ to be on guard 
against making art a lesson rather than an adventure. 
Children do not study art; they play at it. But their 
play is study; it is search and research. They play and 
“study” hard; for the best reason in the world, for the fun 
of it, the joy of it—until somebody comes along and starts 
handing out prizes and applause for staying in the lines or 
Children have taught me that 
art should be play, hard-working, but still play, as all be- 
loved work is. It should be learned that way, and it should 
be taught that way. Fellow teachers also appreciate this 


for not staying in the lines. 


Instructor Patrick Boyd with kindergarten and first grade children of the Creative Arts Group, West Orange, New Jersey. 





| have watched the dance teacher play—leap, skip, move 
with the children, and have seen these children learn as 
they played. | have watched the music teacher play with 
her children—beat the drums and sing the songs with them, 
and the drama teacher play—pretend with her children, and 
| have become convinced; to play is to learn. Moreover, 
when the child plays, he not only loves to learn but also 
learns to love. Watching these teachers work with the 
children has helped me in another way. As | observed 
the children, many of whom | had in the art class, expressing 
and revealing themselves through the media of drama, 
music, and dance, | learned to understand them better and to 
appreciate their individual interests, needs, strengths and 
weaknesses. Finally, it helped me to see again and more 
clearly the basic root source of all of the arts, their wonderful 
relatedness in form and purpose, how each alone and all 
together can help the child to grow and to glow. The parents 
have taught me to appreciate how actual, how tangible, 
how valuable is this growing and glowing. The parents 
helped me to see the child as he really is and not merely as 
he appears to be in Saturday's hour. But they have also 
helped me to appreciate how precious this one hour can be 
to the child; how Saturday's hour can “‘literally change her 


life.” {End of statement by Emanuel Solomon) 


The good that can come from permitting a growing child to 
experiment and learn with various art media is immeasurable. 
The Creative Arts Group has permitted hundreds of children 
to do just that. The enlightened citizens who saw the need 
for facilities which would provide an opportunity for creative 
growth in their youngsters, sensed these values. On paper 
this sounds as uncomplicated as choosing sides and playing 
charades. Nothing could be further from the truth. Nu- 
merous difficulties, financial and other, were encountered and 
eventually overcome. In an undertaking such as this, which 
combines organization and education, two attributes must 
be present: one, administrative ability; and two, thorough 
understanding of the objectives to be attained. The objec- 
tives are succinctly summarized in literature published by the 
group: ‘The Creative Arts Group is a nonprofit school dedi- 
cated to expanding after-school cultural and educational 
creative activities.” This statement would be pointless unless 
the group making it had a clear understanding of ‘‘creative 
activity."" That they did understand and appreciate the 
creative approach to ‘“‘teaching’’ art was obvious at the 
beginning. The people involved at the outset of the project 
may not have been masters in either area, but they learned. 
A third most important attribute should be noted; sincerity 
of purpose. This was to be no ‘we'll settle for what we can 
get"’ enterprise. 

This recognition of the true worth of the child's form of 
expression, the graphic representation of his world, from 
his point of view, is all too rare. It is logical to assume that 
teachers would be the most likely group to extend this 
recognition. It would be unrealistic to act on this assump- 
tion. This lack of cognition on the part of the majority of 
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people is amply evidenced: by the number of poor teaching 
practices permitted in the schools; by the “we'll do it for 
you’ art kits glutting the market; by the tremendous number 
of pre-teens becoming frustrated because their work is not 
acceptable by adult standards; by the equally large number 
of teen agers who have quit trying because they “can't 
draw"; and further, by the perpetration of the eclecticism 
of architecture in our public buildings and the mediocrity 
of our industrial design products. Too far-reaching? Then 
consider this. The appreciation of the child’s work depends, 
not on how well he has photographically reproduced a sub- 
ject, but rather, on how well he has expressed his relationship 
to his environment. The color, the line, the form and the 
texture are all important. These plastic elements reflect what 
the child was feeling when he created the painting. He 
was expressing himself, not catering to any imposed stand- 
ards. ‘This is my tree, my house, my world—look at it 
and learn about me!” 

Everyone learning to appreciate the work of children 
learns the meaning of color, the facility of line, and the 
nuances of texture. And we can begin to see how past 
masters used these same plastic elements to express them- 
selves, to experiment, to explore and to grow. This is the 
job of the creative teacher: he must know the child, must be 
able to enrich his experiences, help him grow creatively, give 
him confidence and help him enjoy art. The Creative Arts 
Group has undertaken this pleasant task in the field of art. 
Its members want the children to appreciate the worthwhile 
accomplishments as displayed in their own work and the 
work of others—and the group can be proud of its success in 
achieving its objectives. The program includes drama, music 
and the dance. The objectives are the same for each 
phase—to give opportunity for the child to experiment, to 
explore and to grow creatively. (End of statement by Pat Boyd) 


The implications of O'Casey's words are clear. We must 
use that bright, brief time when our greatest natural resource, 
the children, have ‘‘courage and little shame" to conserve 
and cultivate the quality of individuality that is born in 
us all. Our children are our hope for the future—a hope 
that can become a reality through a creative approach to 
living, feeling and thinking about our world. Through 
teaching the use of skills, materials, emotions and knowledge 
that are natural to the child, he can be helped to under- 
standing and fulfillment of himself. Through an understand- 
ing of his own powers the child, grown to an adult, will be 
better equipped to differentiate, to select a sure course in life 
based on aesthetic and moral discrimination and a sustaining 


sense of values. (Emanuel Solomon) 


Patrick Boyd teaches art at Maplewood Junior High, has a 
M.F.A. degree from Temple University and is a candidate 
for the doctorate at Pennsylvania State University. The co- 
author, Emanuel Solomon, has a M.A. degree in education 
from Temple University; teaches at Rutgers University and 
Union High School. Both teach for Creative Arts Group. 





Nancy Belfer The linoleum block has possibilities in design that 
are often overlooked. Its use need not be relegated 
to the usual trite and overworked illustration, but 


it has unique advantages in two-dimensional design. 
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BLOCK PRINTING INTRODUCES DESIGN 


The relief method of printmaking is a very ancient art which tritely conceived examples we have often seen, it is because 
has survived through the centuries with surprisingly few con- the artist has only recently begun to realize the full poten- 
temporary innovations. If the block prints we see in today's __ tial of the medium as a serious art form. For a long time 
galleries look somewhat different from the overworked, relief printing was relegated to purely illustrative purposes, 


Two prints of the same block, side by side, by Jo Ann Manella, age 16, student of West High School, Rochester, New York. 








Prints by students of the author at West High School. The 
example below is by Eleanne Wyand, age 15, of Rochester. 
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the subject matter being the prime consideration. It is no 
wonder then, that the design aspect was often overlooked 
For high school art students, accustomed to this ‘‘utilitarian”’ 
notion of the block print, it is necessary first to analyze the 
art of relief printmaking in terms of its intrinsic design 
potential. When adolescents first begin linoleum block 
printmaking they usually tend to forget the design aspect of 
the problem in favor of a forced “‘realism’’ not really in- 
herent in the medium 


In attempting to make the block 
imitate a drawing, the student unwittingly heads for trouble. 


Since he is not yet a master at handling the tools, intricate 


cutting involving skilled techniques can be very discourag- 
ing 

For beginners, an approach that emphasizes the design, 
rather than the illustrative qualities of block printing seems 
best. Design, meaning the organization of the basic ele- 
ments, can be the starting point for planning the print. In 
this case, line, shape and texture should be given prime 
consideration. The placement of the light and dark areas 















































and the contrasts in value determine the effectiveness of the 
print. The problem of planning the design need not be 
Often, sensitive doodling with brush and ink 


proves a most satisfactory way to organize an area For 


frustrating 


some, cutting and arranging pieces of paper, trying many 
different variations seems to work best. Others may want to 
start to work directly on the block with no preliminary plan- 
ning, letting the design develop as the cutting proceeds 
It is important to emphasize that the design be kept essen- 
tially simple so that full attention can be given to the place- 
ment of the light, dark and textural areas A flat, two- 
dimensional effect, relying on the dramatic contrasts of 
values, will make a most interesting print 

In cutting the block, the student should become familiar 
with the different types of gouges and what they will do 
If a few large pieces of linoleum can be spared it may be a 
good idea to use them as try-out blocks on which the stu- 
dents can freely experiment with the tools and become 
somewhat adept at handling them. A sharpening tool 
should also be available and its proper use demonstrated 
It is also necessary to demonstrate the correct way to hold 
the tools when cutting, with regard to the safety factors 
involved 

When the block has been cut, the fun of printing can be 
Print by hand. 
A press does not seem to work as well as placing the paper 
over the inked block and rubbing with the back of a spoon 
The first proof should be taken to onalyze the light and 


coupled with a real spirit of exploration 


dark oreas and to decide whether any more cutting is 
necessary 


If the design satisfies the student, several prints 
should be made from the block, each one somewhat differ- 


ent from the others. Shapes of lightweight colored paper 


Jill Godette, age 14, used buildings as subject matter for 
her design, shown above in two side-by-side prints. Susan 
has a lively abstract design below. Shapes of lightweight 
colored paper are adhered to the background before print- 
ing, introducing the effects of color in one printing of block. 





can be carefully adhered to the background paper with 
rubber cement and the print taken over it. This is an easy 
way to introduce a variety of colors into the print with only 
one color ink. These background shapes, however, must 
relate to the shapes in the block so that they will seem a 
part of the design and not overpower it. 


also, colors should be carefully chosen. 


For this reason, 


It is possible to take good prints on many kinds of paper— 


colored newsprint being both effective and economical 


lf heavier papers are used, such as construction papers or 


textured wallpapers, it helps to evenly dampen them with 


water before printing. Linoleum block printing in the high 
school can be a very meaningful experience. In addition 
to being an ideal way to introduce the elements of design, 
it creates a definite awareness of the potential of this me- 
dium as a serious art form. 


Nancy Belfer, who prepared this article while a teacher at 
West High School, Rochester, New York, has recently moved 
to a new position in the art department of Hempstead High 
School, Hempstead, New York. She has written previously. 
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Linoleum block prints by Patricia Owens, at left; Dianne 
Caldwell, above; and Cyndia Smith, below; students of the 
author at West High School, located in Rochester, New York. 
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One of the better ways to get interest in exhibits is to organize a student display committee. 
a record of those exhibiting in order that each student has his work on display at frequent intervals. 


The committee could keep 
A good plan is the 


ever-changing display. Under this plan, as soon as something is completed it replaces one of the works already on display. 


Designing compelling art displays 


Delbert Smedley 


In the art program of today’s school the facet of display is 
often pushed into the background due to the competition 
for the teacher's time, and sometimes because such ‘‘super- 
fluous elements’ of the job are considered of little impor- 
tance. Yet one of the finest ways to give both the student 
and the school-community visitor a superior impression of 
their school is to place student art work in a lush environ- 
ment. A forceful display gives a better feeling toward the 
school, and this element is very necessary when we need to 
assure the laymen we are doing a fine job of teaching. Any 
art work placed in an impressive setting will appear more 


attractive and will be more compelling to the school visitor 


The serious work of every student deserves its time 
and place in the sun. Anything worth displaying is 
worth displaying well. The author offers a number 


of suggestions for improving our school art displays. 


On the other hand, the student in the classroom needs the 
same type of environment. He is conscious of the school 
environment even though he seldom speaks of it. In a direct 
way, good displays aid in esthetic appreciation, and this 
area of development needs to be exercised and developed as 
well as the three R's. This will in turn improve the taste of 
the individual, the general masses will be culturally better, 
and appreciation standards will be higher 

Many teachers maintain a set routine which can become 
very trite and uninteresting, particularly to the student who 
sees the display day after day throughout the school year 
On the other hand, there are teachers who leave the bulletin 
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boards barren and completely void of all art work—the 
environment is dull and lifeless. The energetic teacher with 
an enthusiastic classroom group catching the spirit of the 
teacher can do many clever and worthwhile activities in the 
area of display. The writer has had very good success with 
art committees and large group participation when develop- 
ing displays and exhibitions. Students when encouraged to 
be more creative in display work will be more creative. They 
need to be sparked into this kind of thinking and doing to 
produce newer ways to create displays. The individual who 
has had little or no opportunity to experiencee in a creative 
way certainly is stymied while his thinking and doing under- 
go a change. 

When working with the art committee, it is well to set 
up some criteria of standards to guide the group. These 
should be developed by the group and not imposed by the 
teacher. If they develop the standards and guiding direc- 
tions, they will be more apt to accept and utilize them and 
not work through problems blindly. Students are in general 
quite critical and if all have the same goals and standards, 
they will be working together and toward the same end. We 
might say it this way—not uniformity but unity. This will aid 


the thinking and doing process of the classroom group. Our 
students have worked out the following guide and it is 
passed on to you with the desire that it may help other 
groups with the same problem. 


Our display standards (1) Consider design aspects 


when developing a display, such as: harmony, balance, 


rhythm, repetition, dominance, tone, contour, and proportion. 


(2) Maintain a variety of effects when creating interesting 
Monotony is to be avoided at all times. (3) 
Many materials can be utilized together, but do not make a 


hodge-podge trying to get something more unique. (4) Use 
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displays. 











Left, large sheets of brown and black paper were placed on 
the bulletin board in an informal arrangement and then the 
finger paintings were added. The clay figures, above, are 
shown on orange crate boxes that have been painted a dull 


green. Interesting eye catchers will attract attention. 


mats when the picture requires such. Many pictures can be 
(5) Com- 
bine third-dimension materials with two-dimensional work 
This should be done carefully so one enhances the other 
They can be used to disadvantage, so be careful in the 
selection and choices. 


used without mats just as eHectively as with mats 


(6) Watch color choices so the ma- 
terials used will not have an eect of clashing with the pic- 
tures or figures on display. (7) Create new effects every 
time a display is placed on the bulletin board. Avoid 
monotony through change. (8) Use as many modern dis- 
play techniques as possible. Occult balance will be useful in 
this direction. (9) Avoid over-crowding pictures or third- 
dimensional materials. (10) Student 
committees may ask permission to change a display to see 
if they can improve the display quality. (11) The displays 
should be changed as frequently as new materials are pro- 
duced and available. (12) Students need time to organize 
and develop displays. 


This causes confusion 


This is part of the educational 
curriculum. 


Delbert Smedley is art supervisor for the Granite School 
District, Salt Lake City, Utah. He is editor of The Art 
Bulletin, published by the Utah Art Educators Association. 





Peggy Stapleton 


A fifth grade classroom teacher tells of the helpful 
suggestions she has received from School Arts, and 
lists some of the articles in past issues that have 


sparked activity and imagination in her classroom. 


SCHOOL ARTS SMORGASBORD 


The ingredients may vary from clay to chalk and child to 
child, but each individual mixture will give a most satisfying 
result for child and teacher when it is art that is cooking in the 
classroom. The right temperature with the gradual stirring of 
a willing guide, adding new steps and materials to spice the 
attempt, assures ready expression a challenging release 
Children need a well-organized art program full of basic 
understanding, purposeful procedure and inviting materials 
While the class with an experienced art teacher is indeed 
fortunate, so, also, is the group whose teacher is ready to 
learn and experiment along with them. Realizing the class- 
room teacher's need for help in developing art activities with 
an over-all plan of accomplishment according to grade 
levels, many districts provide art guides and art consultants. 
Publications also recognize the value of sharing ideas and 
combine this with specific articles by those specially trained 
in the field. A real smorgasbord of ideas, procedures and 
fascinoting materials is set before the readers of School Arts. 
This article shows classroom activities in a fifth grade and 
their relationship to ideas previously appearing in this 
magazine. 


Cut Paper-Spray Design Overlook the scrap paper 
drawer and you have neglected a lesson in design, color and 
Choose a back- 
ground color of construction paper and give each child a full 


sheet. Have the colored paper scrap drawer centrally 


composition with unlimited variations 


located. Encourage the children to experiment with nu- 
merous shapes and colors by moving them about on the back- 
ground sheet on their desk. When the child is satisfied with 
his design, he pins the pieces to the background sheet. A 
bulletin board is heavily covered with protective newspapers 
and the designs pinned to it. Check to see that papers are 
on the floor in front of the immediate area to catch spray 
drips. Using a hand sprayer or can of spray paint, spatter 
the designs. Color of spray depends upon other colors used 
in the plan. Black is always good, while white spray on black 
paper with gray shapes for designs is especially effective 
Spray dries quickly; designs are soon ready for unpin- 
ning. Delightful originality sparks as each child removes his 


Right, cut paper and spray design by Jeanne Lun, grade 5. 


sprayed designs and prepares to paste them to the back- 
ground sheet. Leaving varied spaces, instead of pasting 
directly over the exact area belonging to the spot, produces 
a shadow depth effect; while leaving some designs complete- 


ly free of the original cutout, showing simply the spray out- 
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line, or partially spattering some cutouts produces exciting 
results. Adaptations of this activity readily fit into all art 
programs according to particular group needs. Similar ideas 
appear in these School Arts articles: ‘Black and White 
Paper Design,’’ March 1956, pages 27-28; ‘Composition 
at High School Level,”” March 1953, pages 236-237; 
‘Space in Design,” June 1952, pages 344-345. 


Mosaics The fascinating raw materials of mosaics, tempt- 
ing bits of colorful tile and pebble treasures, furnish children 
an art experience that is freshly alive and inviting. The 
world of mosaics is new to most elementary classes, offering 
a study in history with inexhaustible possibilities for de- 
velopment according to the grade level and needs of the 
group. 
interest reading table were well read by the class: “Buttons 
and Mosaics," October 1956, page 34; ‘Making Modern 
Ceramic Mosaics,’ May 1956, pages 33-35; “Making 
Mosaics in Church School,"’ June 1957, pages 33-34; and 
“Pebble Mosaics,"’ October 1957, page 35. 

Use a strong liquid-base glue available in easy-to- 
dispense squeeze bottles or bulk quantity to apply the 
materials to heavy masonite or other board backings. 
Mosaic works become heavy and will crack without ade- 
quate backing. Many times this activity begun in the 
classroom goes home as a hobby. 


These School Arts articles set out on our current- 


Abstract designs, pic- 
tures, maps, covering clay flower pots are but a few of the 
possibilities for this long-range plan. Three filth grade boys 
worked together to show a map of the United States in tile, 


a satisfying activity that kept them busy during free moments 
for several months and gave them a feeling of artistic 
accomplishment. 


Murals The development of a mural is an experience 
satisfying to every child within a classroom if each has felt 
an importance in completion of the group project. A\rticles 
titled “The Mural in the Elementary Schools,’* March 1951, 
page 244; ‘It's Fun to Make Murals," May 1952, page 
316, and ‘Science Murals, '* May 1952, pages 318-319 
in School Arts were noted during the planning of our tem- 
pera mural, “Into Fathom Depths.’ We had decided to 
combine our talents and try our luck at making ‘‘one of 
those things that cover the bulletin board" as one girl de- 
scribed it. We discussed our plans and ideas as to what 
we should let the mural tell us. Some thought we should 
make a background for the Hansel and Gretel play soon to 
be presented. Others decided a Christmas scene would be 
fun. We listed the main ideas on the board, deciding that 
the choice should be something that could be left on display 
without becoming dated. A sponge diver's view of the 
ocean floor was voted the class choice inspired by a current 
social studies unit. 

Paint, the class decided, was to be their medium of ex- 
pression because chalk or crayon would not give them the 
cool blend of colors or the freedom that a paintbrush offers. 
We discussed the importance of such a large work in our 
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room. The class offered the following suggestions of points 
to follow: (1) Fill all the spaces in a worthwhile way. (2) 
Find out whether we will need any materials other than 
powdered tempera and plan to have them ready for use. 
(3) Make something interesting that everyone is proud to 
have represent our room. (4) Let everyone have a part in 
the planning and work. (5) Work as neatly as possible and 
balance designs and colors. (6) Choose colors that go well 
together, colors that will belong to the meaning of the picture 
and go well in the room. 

So we began. “Planning paper” had been passed out on 
which each child had briefly sketched his expression of the 
theme. Ideas taken from the planning paper were sketched 
on the mural with pencil erasers. Those preparing detailed 
sketches of native sea inhabitants looked for more informa- 
tion about them. The painting was done in shifts. Those not 
working were content to continue daily assignments, for they 
When the back- 
ground of blue-greens and purples blended to become the 
cool atmosphere of the sea, someone suggested we show a 
sponge fisherman in full gear, another insisted we must have 
a school of small fish, while individuals were seeking to find 
the right space to feature fantastic wonders. When the mural 
was complete, the group evaluation plainly showed they 
were proud of their work. We had penetrated into ‘fathom 


depths"’ of procedure in eagerly tackling a group challenge. 


knew that everyone would have a turn. 


Clay Fortunate the school having a kiln for firing the clay 
work boys and girls treasure. Children of all ages love the 
tempting touch of clay and, when inspired, feel complete 
satisfaction in creating free forms rather than commercial- 
type figurines. Preparation of the class and purpose of the 
project are determined according to the particular group and 
available facilities. Patient shaping and reshaping of the 


clay, careful working out of al! air bubbles, and slow drying 


Mosaics are fascinating art activities for fifth graders. 





will preserve indefinitely the accomplishments of each child. 
These School Arts articles suggest many interesting clay 
experiences: ‘Ceramics at the Elementary School Level,” 
November 1951, pages 82-83; ‘Children and Clay,” 
September 1952, pages 24-25; ‘Clay, Balloons, Banks,” 
October 1957, page 30; ‘Clay, Compact and Neat," Sep- 
tember 1952, page 26; ‘Coils Preferred,’’ September 1952, 
page 27, and “Snakes and Art,’’ May 1958, pages 13-16 


Block Printing This heading could read, ‘‘Block Printing— 


Stumbling Block,” for it is easy to omit this activity from the 
classroom art program 


What a mistaken impression is 
gained at the mention of printer's ink. The corner set aside 
for the printing process is as neat as any other area kept 
this way by children understanding their responsibilities. 
Since their teacher was learning right along with the class in 
the new activity and made no effort to hide the fact, all 
available resources were called upon before the experi- 
menting began. We turned to the art guide for Yakima 
Public Schools, the art consultant and the following articles 


in School Arts: ‘‘Sandpaper Monotype and One-Block 
Prints,"’ March 1953, pages 242-243: “Block Printing,”’ 
February 1952, page 190; “Print Making with Inner Tubes,” 
March 1957, pages 21-22; “Your Design as a Textile 
Design,"’ June 1957, pages 5-11. 

One class art period was devoted to cutting out designs 
from rubber tubes The advantage of using this material 
When his design 
was glued to a wooden block and thoroughly dry, the child 
wrote his name on a list 


is that carving tools are not necessary 


When the printing area was free, 
the next name on the list told who was to be quietly signaled 
for a turn. Regular class work went on as scheduled, undis- 
turbed. Evaluation of prints came after all class members 
had samples of their work. Ideas developed as sharing and 
experimentation continued and were encouraged 


Relief Maps Relief maps give children a clearer under- 
standing of earth surfaces. Whether of a small area, a state, 
country or continent, children learn to interpret map legends 


The article “Making Relief 
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by constructing such maps 





Children of all ages love the tempting feel of clay. Author lists a number of articles in School Arts which were helpful. 


Maps” on page 319 in the May 1953 issue of School Arts 
offers ideas on the subject. It is interesting to compare 
“tecipes’' for relief maps. The following may be worked 
and reworked for a twenty-four hour period, making it 
excellent for classroom use: Mix twenty-eight parts powdered 
aluminum, one and one-third parts wheat paste, and three 
parts plaster of Paris with water to heavy dough consistency. 
Cover projects between work periods with a damp cloth to 
prevent cracking. Try letting the class put together the 
portions of the mixture. The same ingredients also make 
excellent puppet features. 


Ink Blot Interpretation An adventure in interpretation of 
pressed ink blots upon absorbent paper provides o rewarding 
experience which is quick to plan, prepare and complete. 
Choosing a piece of paper from a varied size supply, pupils 
fold the sheet in half. With paper open and spread on a 
work area covered with protective newspapers, children 
dribble ink and refold their sheets. Results, provoking 
imaginative suggestions and titles, may be left in this state 
as is shown in the sample, ““A woman with a crazy hat 
sitting on a davenport."’ Some may choose to bring out a 
featured theme they see by touching the picture with water 


“A woman with a crazy hat sitting on the davenport,” Dora 
Brunhaver, age 11. Ink blot designs stimulate imaginations. 
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colors. The following articles in School Arts gave us ideas 
for this process: ‘Blotting and Blowing,’’ May 1956, page 
37; “Smile and Say Nothing Art,’’ May 1956, pages 5-10, 


and ‘What's in a Name?”’ September 1951, page 28. 


Peggy Stapleton teaches fifth grade in the Hoover School, 
Yakima, Washington. She has served as secretary and vice- 
president of the Yakima Classroom Teachers Association, 
and as vice-president of the Washington State Department 
of Classroom Teachers, and has held other important jobs. 





Circus fun in Paris 


All the fun and excitement of going to the circus was ex- 
perienced by the summer school classes of the Paris Ameri- 
can Elementary School via a crafts program designed to 
coordinate individual and group work into one unit. The 
children, ranging in age from eight to eleven years old, 
launched the; circus unit with the making of papier-maché 
puppets and clowns. Yarn, buttons, bottle caps, ribbon, 
raffia, cloth, and construction paper made up the costumes. 
A puppet theatre was arranged from three drawing easels 
with crepe paper being used for the curtains and the stage. 

Every circus must have a merry-go-round so the chil- 
dren chose a giraffe, a zebra, an elephant, and a camel for 
theirs. They drew left and right sides of each animal, paint- 
ed them, stapled the sides together, and stuffed the middle 
with crumbled newspaper. Animal poles came from the 
material section of a department store. These were dec- 
orated with tempera paint and covered with varnish. The 
center pole was made from heavy white tagboard and dec- 
orated with colored metallic paper. This medium was also 
used on the circular platform which was covered by a piece 
of plastic cloth. All the animals and center pole were 
supported by blocks of clay put into containers. A circle 


The colorful merry-go-round, above, and the clown outlined 
in yarn, at left, were among ideas sparked by circus theme. 


of heavy wire, taped at the end, supported a canopy made 
of painted brown wrapping paper. 

Another class drew circus pictures on the windows with 
chalk and then painted them with tempera. Clay seals, 
lions, elephants, and camels were caged in cardboard box- 
es. Yarn, woven through holes punched in the box, gave 
the effect of bars. A lively mural, catching the full drama 
and color of the circus parade, was painted on brown wrap- 
ping paper and attached to hooks on the blackboard. 
Planning of the mural required considerable analysis on the 
placement of objects, people, and animals. The students 
made stick figures and circular forms to develop their char- 
acters. Evaluation of the chalk sketches clarified ideas and 
stimulated additional contributions. The whole show came 
to a dramatic finale with live acts performed by eager 
jugglers, tumblers, clowns, and tightrope walkers, cos- 
tumed in crepe paper. Much _ personal pride and satis- 
faction were experienced by the children from this project 


Nora B. Serra has taught for six years in the U.S. Army 
dependents’ Paris American Elementary School. Before her 
Paris experience she was a teacher in Hawthorne, California. 
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BLOCK PRINTING 


SCHOOL ARTS “EASYFILE” APRIL 1960 


¢ Jay Seeley 


= 7 
4 
Pa 


Paper, ink 
and brayer 


Jay Seeley, age 12, gave his ‘Block Talk"’ at several 4-H 
Club and art center activities, where it was well received. 
We thought you would enjoy what he had to say—Editor. 


Block printing is a subject that is of interest to both boys 
and girls. It is a project that can be enjoyed by the very 
young and the advanced art student. With young children 
we find things that can be dipped in ink and printed easily. 
Here is a piece of cardboard center from a paper towel. A 
small portion is cut of and dipped in ink. More than one 
color can be used. Here are dime store rubber erasers cut 
in the shape of animals. They make nice clean prints. There 
are so many things in the way of odds and ends that can be 
used for printing. Even strips of rick-rack glued on a piece of 
wood make an interesting print, forks, corks, bent cardboard. 

The next step might be nature prints, things like leaves, 
grasses, and ferns make a good print if used immediately. | 
have used pieces of hemlock. The next step would be the 
This is an old favorite of art teachers. These 
make nice prints but are quite crude. One drawback here is 
the potatoes spoil and a new one must be cut each time. 
This one we tried and had excellent results in our 4-H group. 


potato print. 


Rubber inner tubes can be cut in quite intricate patterns 
and rubber cemented to a block of wood. Children some- 
times have trouble reversing letters so that they print the right 
way around. Inner tube letters make an easy way. The 
letters are cut right side out and then just flipped over before 
gluing. This was a successful project in our sixth grade. 

| started block printing with the easiest and worked up 
to the linoleum block which | think is the hardest but the 
most satisfying. Most of these first prints take little equip- 
ment and no expense. Now with linoleum printing you need 
some equipment. The essential things are brayer, tile or 
piece of glass, linoleum or linoleum block, a cutting tool to 
cut designs in the block and blocking ink. In printing with 
the block a little more care is taken. The ink is squeezed on 
to the tile, spread with a brayer and then the block is inked 
with the brayer. It can be printed by stepping on the block, 
hammering, a block printing press or, if the block is small, 
just by pushing with the hand. The surface should be smooth 
and padded with extra paper underneath. 

How you arrange the block prints on the paper makes all 
the difference in the end result. Here are a few different 


arrangements. The border print—blocks one after the other 
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inarow, the checker pattern, and the slip. Many things can 
be decorated with block prints. These are all prints | have 
made from blocks that | have cut. Here you see note paper, 
place cards, Christmas cards, name tags. Here are some pro- 
fessional uses of block prints—magazine covers, pamphlets, 
draperies, wall hangings. Fabric is printed in much the same 
way, except | used oil ink so it wouldn't wash out. | have 
tested a few of the blocks on fabric. | printed all of these, 
but this place mat was made by my nine-year-old sister. 

In summarizing, | want to say block cutting or printing 
is not hard. Linoleum blocks can be cut by nine-and ten- 
year-olds if they are taught how to use the tools. 
first block cut by a nine-year-old. | have cut all of these 
blocks since last October. Block printing is so much fun, 
more children should have a chance to try it. 


Here is a 


Jay Seeley is one of our youngest authors, and was twelve 
years old when he prepared this material. He is now in the 
seventh grade at the practice school, Oneonta, New York. 


Displays arranged by Jay helped him explain block printing. 
“Most of the blocked cards | did. Two are by Dr. Martin.” 





A Fulbright Scholar, who came to the United States 
to study art education and to experience teaching 
here, shares with us some of his views in areas of 
concern. Here is food for thinking art educators. 


Prabha Sahasrabudhe 


ART EDUCATION, ITS 
MEANING FOR TODAY 


Art Education Human growth is a process which needs a 
much clearer definition than those available today. It is 
normally regarded as gradual physical enlargement, ma- 
turation accompanied by corresponding development of 
various mental faculties such as thinking and understanding, 
the intellect and the emotions. This is, in eect, a very com- 
plicated adjustment of the subjective feelings and emotions 
to the objective world. The quality of thought and under- 
standing and of all the other aspects of personality and 
character depends to a large extent upon the success or pre- 
cision of this adjustment. 

Education should be concerned with this precision, this 
reorientation of the physical being to the objective world 
of reality. Education should lead to the harmonious unity 
of the primitive-libidinal drives and the social objective 
aspirations. This is a process of growth of human sensitivity 
to the organic and the inorganic order of the world around. 
This, in a way, is the education of the senses upon which the 
human consciousness and ultimately the intelligence and 
judgment of the individual depend. This is an education 
for aesthetic sensibility. This is Art Education. The educa- 
tion of the senses would naturally involve the external per- 
ception as well as the internal, muscular and tactile; it would 
involve also the emotive and haptic. It would engulf the 
whole living being, conscious and unconscious. 

Art Education then should have as its goals: (1) preserva- 
tion of the intensity of perceptions, sensations and emotions; 
(2) coordination of the separateness of the sensations, the 
seeing of the eye, the hearing of the ear, the touch of the 
hand and the feeling of the whole organism in relation to the 
environment; (3) cultivation of the sensitivity to the changes 
in the organic patterns of the world, and to the need of the 
human being to be aware of these changes; (4) expression 
of this feeling in communicable forms, the teaching of the 
handling of the materials and mediums through which to 
translate these needs; (5) expression of the mental experi- 
ences involving logical and intuitive patterning of thought— 
together with and not divorced from the emotional nature of 
the human being. This is the substance of Art Education. 


Teacher's Role Who then is the Teacher? What should 
be his main concern? In view of the above implications he 
assumes a status much more vital than that of an instructor 
in a subject or master of a technique. His job is not one of 
transferring a body of knowledge, nor is it the imparting of 
the skill of manipulating a medium into an ordered result, 
neither is it one of mere permissive guidance through the 
activities known as ‘‘Creative Acctivities."’ He has to be a 
person wrapped up in life. ‘‘A\rt is a living and the concrete 
proof that man is capable of restoring consciously and 
meaningfully, the union of the senses, needs and impulses, 
thoughts and actions, characteristic of the live creature.” 
(From Herbert Read, Education Through Art.) 

The teacher's primary responsibility is to lead the child 
into the realms of the humanness of human consciousness, the 
aesthetic in the sensibilities. It is only art that makes man 
fully human, expresses and exercises all of his sensibilities. 
The teacher may make the “demon” out of the human 
child, or the “Human” out of the subhuman material. At 
various levels in education through different stages in the 
child's growth, the teacher's role, though essentially the 
same, changes in its specificities. The nature of the teacher- 
student relationship, though seemingly a mutual give and 
take, must in reality be more of a one-way street. The 
teacher must understand the child, cater to his needs; yet 
this does not mean a complete identification with the child's 
needs. The kind of sharing involved is a necessarily “‘un- 
balanced equation.” Since education is (for me) the selec- 
tion of the world through the medium of another person, the 
relationship of the person through whom this happens to the 
person to whom it happens must be built upon mutual trust. 

This intercourse must be kept impersonal; it more or less 
demands a high degree of asceticism, a joyful undertaking 
of life's responsibilities, which is in itself gratifying. The 
remuneration of teaching, more particularly art teaching, 
must be found in the liberation of the creative powers of 
the child and not in the tangible resultant product. Fulfill- 


ment of an experience, completion of an act is in itself art 


The Pupil’s Role Though the teacher-pupil relationship is 
a condition of reciprocity, the bilateral relationship is 
essentially different from that concept of equality denoted 
by an algebraic equation. The child, the pupil, or the stu- 
dent endowed with a growing consciousness and expanding 
awareness and an understanding constantly being enriched, 
necessarily grows into the world through the medium of the 
society. Preservation of his uniqueness, the perfection of his 
individuality, is dependent upon the environmental forces. 
More often than not he gets flattened out, or pressed into a 
uniform mold; to save him from this is the teacher's job. 

This malleable little particle, the seed of the future 
society, has to bear the burden of certain responsibilities and 
obligations which increase in their importance with his 
growth in years. Faith in his elders, the ‘‘politic politeness’’ 
of the oriental cultures, is the criterion of the ‘‘mutual trust.” 
Faith in his teacher must almost become an obligation on 
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the part of the student. | am not speaking herein of utter 
submission, but rather of a kind of respect for wisdom," which 
later flowers into critical intelligence, a questioning faith. 
The unquenchable thirst of a desire to grow, an insatiable 
hunger to learn and understand and a keenness of vision and 
insight are as much the responsibility of the teacher as they 
are the rights of the student whom he must defend. He must 
cultivate in the child an indifference to superficialities, an 
apathy for the mediocre; but in addition to this he must 
arouse a passion for the positives. 


Creativity A\rt, as the personality reaction seen through 
an objective result, is the organic product of two inter- 
connected components, the personal act and the objective 
product. The meaning of art is inherent in every experience. 
Every life experience has in it the quality of aesthetic 
rhythm and order; discerning this form is a matter of percep- 
tion, personality-perception. It involves the emotional 
as well as the ideational, the imaginative as well as the 
practical phase of human nature. The expression of the self 
in, and through, a medium, constituting a work of art, is itself 
a prolonged interaction of something issuing from within 
the self which is conditioned by the objective medium. 
Through this interaction they both acquire a form and order 
which they did not possess before. The need to express, to 
unleash the creative energy, proceeds from the subconscious 
elements. Inspiration stirs up prior experiences into actions, 
into fresh desires, impulses and images. The objective world 
becomes the content matter of the emotions. This human 
potential; the human need to bring an experience to its ulti- 
mate completion; this urge to perceive, conceive, create, 
construe and construct in terms of an aesthetic order is what 
is to me “Creativity.” 

It involves more than the mere physical reaction to stimu- 
li and the individual's active psychical response. It is not 
simply the ability to create a meaningful whole out of the 
separate components as the Gestalt Psychology would hold. 
It is something more than the subconscious selectivity, in- 
dividual modifications, amendments and rejections of various 
sensory phenomena according to their inner values and pur- 
poses. It is not mere imitation of the vitality found in nature, 
nor is it the re-creation of the objective world through the 
imagination. It is not the thoughtful and deliberate quest 
for organized and unified construction, nor is it even dom- 
inantly “intuition,” identical with the act of expression even 
before the individual gives it a shape in terms of the art 
material. It is all this, and more: Creativity is a purposive, 
intuitive-intellectual potential of the human being; it is not 
opposed to intellect; mind is the means by which participa- 
tion through the senses becomes meaningful, by which mean- 
ings and values are extracted and retained for further service 
in the intercourse of the live creature with his surroundings. 
Intuition, sensation and ideas are embodied in the material. 


Teaching Taste The question can be put this way: Can 
the individual be taught to appreciate, judge, criticize and 
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discriminate? To do this is to cultivate the individual's 
inherent critical attitudes to the values in the world of facts— 
critical attitudes toward the social conventionalities, supersti- 
tious social traditions, the so-called “styles” of the society 
and “fashions” of the folks. In the ultimate sense this is 
the fostering of the aesthetic sensibility of the individual 
to result in a social change, and hence, a change in 
“taste.” 

This can be cultivated as the person (1) learns to see, 
perceive and conceive the ‘‘aesthetic’’ in the order of things; 
(2) learns to appreciate and participate in the formative 
aspects involved in the creation of the art experiences; 
(3) becomes aware of the need to organize the daily experi- 
ences into a meaningful individual pattern; (4) develops 
attitudes and temperament that would discriminate between 
ostentatious and refined, drab and simple, etc. products of 
everyday experience; (5) becomes known to himself, be- 
comes aware of the tensions and conflicts of the society, and 
the effects of these tensions and conflicts upon the social 
values, especially the value of “taste.” 

Taste, then, can only be taught through intensification 
of the education of the aesthetic sensibilities. It is necessarily 
a by-product, an attitudinal achievement of the “rightly” 
educated people, inconceivable in social isolation. 


The Artist-Teacher |n terms of the broad definition of the 
art education process, the artist-teacher becomes responsible 
not only for the education of the ‘‘creative’’ in the child, but 
also for the ‘aesthetic’ in the society. He cannot, in any 
phase of his work, alienate himself from the interest and atti- 
tudes of the total community. He must make major efforts 
toward renovating the cultural manifestations of the aesthetic. 

It is an unfortunate paradox that his social responsibilities 
in a society have never been equated by remuneration in 
terms of money. The prophet has always been a member of 
the impoverished poor. The wisdom of the wise has always 
been cheated by the wealth of the vice. No doubt the 
financially-burdened art teacher will ever live under the 
pressure of the monetary tensions of the average member of 
society. But must he be crushed under the weight? Must 
that make him forgetfully insensitive to his inner potential and 
tremendous concern for his moral job? Will the (1) govern- 
ment subsidy, (2) state purchase of his works, (3) allocation 
of his paintings to the public places, (4) production and distri- 
bution of his works by local authorities, and all other kinds 
of attention showered upon him, raise him from the drab 
situation, personality-wise, that he has been living in? | 
can see too many of the art teachers not living up to their 
jobs under those conditions, actually shirking a social 
responsibility, finding temporary bliss in the so-called, but 
really false sense of security fostered by a public job and a 
ready, regular income. Must this be the fate of art teachers? 


Prabha Sahasrabudhe teaches in The Ethical Culture School, 
New York City, and is teaching a course and doing research 
in the department of art education at New York University. 





Fishy Business in Art 


Ethel W. Shipp 


The sounding of the first period bell ushered in my flock of 
eighth graders. On this particular Monday morning | was 
already hard at work. When the children saw the mess | 
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The colorful fish shown at left was about three feet wide. 


was in, the questions flew. The conversation sounded some- 
thing like this: “Hi, Miss Shipp. What'cha doing?” “I'm 
making a papier-maché fish.” “‘What's that stuf?" “That's 
wheat paste.” ‘Can ya eat it?” “Well, yes, but it wouldn't 
taste very good." “Can we make a fish, too?” “Would 
you like to?” ‘Yes, that looks like fun. Where's the 
paste?” ‘“‘Now, hold on a minute. You can make a fish, 
but you'll have to go about it a little more slowly than that. 
Before we actually start constructing fish we have to know 
more about them. There are many different kinds, you know, 
and it will be a lot more fun if our fish are not all alike.” 
“Is that why you had all those fish books on your desk?” 
“That's right." | had borrowed several books on fish from 
our school library just to stimulate avariety of ideas about fish. 

Thus began the fishy-sketchy business in the art room, and, 
as our “‘catch’’ grew each student selected one sketch to be 
developed in papier-maché. Ass shown in the illustration, 
students planned cardboard frames, stuffed them and applied 
papier-mache. When the bodies of the fish were finished, 
fins were cut from cardboard to the desired shapes, pinned 
with straight pins to the fish, and papier-machéd in place. 
By now we had strung wires across the room. Here we hung 
our “catch” to enable them to dry without bending their fins. 
As our fish dried we contemplated painting them, and, after 
discussing the idea that as artists we might take liberty with 
our colors, it was decided that each student would paint his 
fish the colors that were pleasing to him, regardless of the 
actual coloring of the fish. We used poster paint, brushes, 
sponges (for texture) and, for a final touch, buttons and glitter 
where appropriate. 


Ethel W. Shipp teaches art in the Havenscourt Junior High 
School, Oakland, California. Fish were displayed in library. 


Above, cardboard cutout of fish before inserting the oval. 
Cardboard frames of various shapes were stuffed and covered 
with papier-mache. Finishing touches are applied at left. 
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Various art materials were available for use by children 
at the neighborhood art party organized by Lydia Alvarado. 


A college student preparing to teach in elementary 
grades wanted to know more about children and child 
art. With the help of a friend, who opened her home 
for a neighborhood art party, she started her study. 


We had an art party 


Lydia Alvarado 


“What color is an elephant?"’ That is one of the many 
questions which | heard during the ‘Art Party" | held for 
twelve boys and girls ranging in age from six to eleven. 
While taking a course in Art Education | decided that an 
Art Party would be an excellent solution to the problem of 
acquiring child art examples first hand. | could observe and 
record outward behavior as the children worked at the 
party. My first problem was acquiring a place to work and 
getting children to attend. These needs were met when a 
good friend of mine, Mrs. Frank Carreno, responded in 


answer to my idea and offered me full support. Not only 


“The man was fishing and got his hook caught in the rock.” 
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did she let me use her house but she was very helpful in 
getting some of the neighborhood children to come. 

| set up a long table with drawing paper, crayons and 
other materials, and had a friend standing by with a camera. 
As they arrived, | greeted the eager, happy faces and 
asked the children to sit down at any place they desired. 
Then after a brief orientation, | suggested that they draw 
something in which they were interested. Ass the boys and 
girls became lost in their labors, | studied their facial ex- 
pressions while they chose colors and made various noises 
which seemed important to their work. Cindy, who drew a 
tiger, was asked by the boy next to her, ‘What is that 
thing?" She replied, ‘A tiger, stupid!’ ‘That doesn’t 
look like a tiger, it looks more like an animal.’’ Cindy 
ignored him and casually finished her drawing of the tiger; 
but to her drawing she added a boy with a gun, trying to 
kill the tiger. Upon finishing, most of the children volun- 
teered to come to me and discuss their drawings. 

Of particular interest was the drawing of Thurman, age 
six, who drew a ship with a tug on each side. His explana- 
tion was that the drawing represented the liner, Queen 
Elizabeth, being towed, following its recent near-tragedy. 
This event from the news seemed to impress the small lad who 
had heard about the collision involving the great ship. | 
was surprised at his selection and treatment of the subject. 
It was Frank Carreno who kept asking the color of the ele- 
phant, and upon receiving no response, decided that brown 
was the appropriate color. This interested me because | 
wondered what color he would choose, since none of the 
busy young artists had answered his question. 

After serving ice cream and cookies to my young 
friends, | chalked up my Art Party as a very worthwhile 
experience on my way to becoming an elementary class- 
room teacher. 


Lydia Alvarado is an elementary education major at Ari- 
zona State College, Flagstaff, Arizona. Thanks to Ellery 
L. Gibson of the art department, who secured the article. 
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A lively interpretation of a dance, by Margaret Burnard. Water color, stick and ink, were combined in this composition. 


Art interprets music, dance and drama 


Sister M. Joanne 


The human being is made to respond to music. Through the 
use of good records in the classroom, students first feel the 
rhythm and then translate it into design on paper with such 
tools as brush and ink, brush or sponge and paint, crayons, 


chalk. 


may volunteer to bring one on loan, and others will share the 


If you have no record player in the room, someone 
responsibility of lending suitable records. Here are some 
suggested titles which we found most valuable for designing 
to music: Symphonies by Beethoven, Schubert, Mozart; 


The rhythm and the tones of music, the movement and 
the color of the dance, may be expressed in the art 
of high school students. A teacher describes how an 
operetta production affected the art department. 


“Blue Danube," ‘Rhapsody in Blue,” ‘Nutcracker Suite," 
“Indian Love Call,” “Flight of the Bumble Bee,” '’Schehera- 
zade,"’ music track for ‘Round the World in Eighty Days,” 
music from musicals of all kinds, such as “Oklahoma,” 
“Showboat,” “My Fair Lady,” “The King and I,”" ‘Music 
Man,” and of course, at Christmas time, the Christmas carols 

We played a selection through once, listened to the 
rhythm, tried to feel it, moved the arm to match the music. 


Next we placed a large piece of printed newspaper on 
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Louise Kondalski utilized water color, sponge, pen and ink. 


padded newspaper; this top paper was the drawing surface. 
After feeling the movement of the musical selection, we 
played it again, swaying the arm and touching the paper 
with a piece of chalk as often as we felt it was helping the 
design. We used short staccato strokes, big heavy bold 
lines, curves, jagged straight strokes, whatever the music 
dictated; we used the chalk on the point, on the side, back 
and forth, and/or spirally. Then we stopped to look at the 
design. Questions asked were: ‘‘ls there a motif repeated 
here and there as in the music, does one echo the other? Do 
the colors and the touch of the strokes contribute to the 
mood? Can you see the loud and soft? Does the eye travel 
over the whole rhythmically?” 

Now the students were ready for a plain piece of white 
paper, and over its whole surface they sponged a wet wash. 
By this time they were in the swing of the selection, and the 
design to music was executed in a few colors and black. An 
alternate problem also done to music, was designing of such 
adjectives, nouns, and phrases as: crisp, stray, delicate, 
quick, restless, irritation, excitement, power, a gay and 
lively dance, speeding train, a swirling carrousel, a cathedral 
in a small town. 

Operetta time in our school is a time when all 2100 stu- 
dents and eighty faculty members participate by interest, 
enthusiasm, and activity as energetically as in the football 
season (confidentially, the art department more enthusi- 
astically). We not only make the paper sculpture posters 
for the theater and the cover for the printed souvenir program 
book, but we become saturated with the rhythm. Besides 
the regular reading research, we have the record album of 


“A Gay and Lively Dance,”” Michaeline Nowak, first year. 
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the musical, and play the selections while we work. Later 
after the preview of the operetta at the school assembly and 
after the dress rehearsal and actual showing, we paint the 
most impressive action scenes to music. 

“Oklahoma” was exceptionally well produced by our 
music and dramatic departments. In the art department we 
have a modeling platform which serves many purposes includ- 
ing that of a small stage. As the record is playing each 
student takes a turn going up for a minute or two to pan- 
tomime from memory or by interpretation, while the others 
in the class draw ‘quickies’ in thirty seconds each. The 
object of the quick sketch is to capture the gesture, and the 
student drawing as well as the student miming is encouraged 
to identify with the character or characters in the dance, 
ballet, or act. No attempt at this stage is made to make the 
figure look like a figure or to costume it. Thirty or more of 
these are done on newsprint or newspaper, and then the 
students are asked to decide on the specific scene they wish 
to portray. New papers are taken and from here on each 
works at using the quickies in a composition. Once the 
idea is organized, a large white paper is taken, and with 
water color or tempera, the free brush painting is done 
directly. 

By this time, all have developed complete confidence 
and a keen sense of rhythm. We encourage students to 
have each color dance across the whole paper rhythmically 
as they hear the music and remember the actual movement 
on the stage. In displaying papers, we find that all are 
different and all have captured the spirit of the musical. One 
way of evaluating, the silent way we did it, was to hang 
side by side a recent painting done by the same student 
without music and the “Oklahoma” painting. Growth in 
meaningful expression is most obvious. 


Sister M. Joanne, S.N.D., is director of girls’ art at the 
Central Catholic High School, Toledo, Ohio. She is now 
working on a textbook for high school art. Other articles 
in this series will be published in the May and June issues. 
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Our roving reporter visits artist Alfonso Ossorio 
and asks some of the questions you would ask if you 
could do so. Here are some of his views on art and 
artists, brought back to you by one who was there. 


Louise Elliott Rago 


Alfonso Ossorio admits unequivocally his admiration for the 
work of Jackson Pollock. ‘The fecundity and range of his 
insight, and the evocative power of his painting, make him, 
in my opinion, the greatest painter so far produced by the 
twentieth century. While he has had a certain superficial 
influence, | hope the near future will see a more thorough 
understanding of the meaning of his work.” As Mr. Ossorio 
wrote in his introduction to Pollock's large black and white 
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Louise Rago interviews Alfonso Ossorio among his paintings. 


WE VISIT THE ARTIST, ALFONSO OSSORIO 


exhibition in 1951: ‘Remote from anecdote or propaganda, 
stripped of immediate material appeal, Pollock's paintings 
reawaken in us the sense of personal struggle and its collective 
roots and recall to us the too easily forgotten fact that ‘what 
is without is within’... .”” 

Ossorio's art, like Pollock's, is a language of gesture. 
Yet his art has something unique and special to give to the 
public. Because of Ossorio’s wide interest in religion and 
the living continuity of myth his work is a rich symbolic 
language and he uses it with agility. In addition to being 
decorative, and even though at first his work may give the 
feeling of ambiguity, there is a metaphysical quality about 
his paintings. He hopes to clarify certain things implicit 
in the Christian world concept. Ossorio wants to represent 
more than eyes can see. He uses all the colors of the uni- 
verse . . . vehement colors, fantastic colors, exotic colors 
and includes with these sharp contrasts of black and white 
There are a multiplicity of rhythms and movements: one line 
or area will define or form on several levels. The paintings 
manage to give impressions of the disturbing richness of the 
world, yet they are in a deep sense humanistic and oc- 
casionally classically geometric. By creating combinations 
of forms he creates combinations of ideas. 

Alfonso Ossorio has an unusual intellectual and aca- 
demic background. Born in the Philippines, he was sent to 
England when he was eight to be educated there. At four- 
teen he came to the United States and went to a Benedictine 
school in New England and then on to Harvard where he 


received his B.A. He served in the United States Army 
from 1943-46. Since 1951, he has lived on Long Island. He 
purchased the Herter estate (father of our present Secretary 
of State), and has lived at “The Creeks” since coming to 
Long Island. 

Louise Rago: Since you were instrumental in getting the 
Signa Gallery started in East Hampton, would you say that 
the public is more aware of what the Avant-garde artist is 
trying to do? 

Alfonso Ossorio: There has, perhaps, been some slight 
dissipation of the old prejudice against learning through the 
eye. Those who will not appreciate or understand the un- 
familiar are uncomfortable for they resent the new demands 
made on them. They also miss the recompensing intellectual 
adventure and stimulus. But the public is definitely more 
aware of the existence of the Avant-garde. 

Lovise Rago: With the modernists—new terms have 
evolved—how would you describe an “action-painter?”’ 

Alfonso Ossorio: ‘‘Action-painting’” is a very misleading 
term. Insofar as it describes anything it hints at the organic 


“Reconciler” by Alfonso Ossorio, 1959, is in the collection 
of the Yale Gallery of Fine Arts. Photo by Oliver Baker. 


nature of the act of painting. Too much is eliminated by 
the term: the kinesthetic involvement of the artist in his work, 
the interplay between material and meaning, the artist's 
effort to bring himself totally to the work at hand. .. . It is not 
a question of quick or slow, broadness or detail, but of the 
interlocking vitality of each part of the work of art 

Louise Rago: Would you say that the abstract or non- 
objective painter, or if you want to use the term, “action- 
painter’ is rebelling without cause? Are these paintings 
meant to mean something . . . or is it merely arrogance on 
the part of the artist? Please give us your point of view. 
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Alfonso Ossorio: One could say that these are gra- 
tuitous acts of rebellion, but they are not without cause or 
meaning. The relationship between the artist as individual 
and the public remains paradoxical: The more deeply and 
truly personal the work of art, the more powerful and effec- 
tive—within the limitations of the artist—will be the radia- 
tions released. Each human being at his essential level is 
more alike than different to the world he lives in, but his 
uniqueness remains for the artist—and actually for all human 
beings—the only way in which he can contribute. Much of 
what is called arrogance is in reality the artist's searching 
humility in the face of the necessity of finding his individual 
vision. 

Louise Rago: Then you would say that abstract art does 
communicate ? 

Alfonso Ossorio: Definitely, and it should communicate 
on many levels of understanding and feeling. A little 
empathy on the part of the public would help. . . . 

Mr. Ossorio believes that most people do not touch their 
own potential. He believes that art, in its broadest sense 
of human consciousness and skill is the human being as the 
controlling factor in the evolving physical world. There is 
a necessity for this human control, this continuous discovery 
of a new sense of order in everyday life, to keep life present 
here and now. 

Louise Rago: As you already know, | am interested in 
the creative process—do you think you could explain why 
you want to be an artist or why you want to create? 

Alfonso Ossorio: Every artist feels that he is demanded 
He is 
the only one to express these particular ideas, and he is 
only happy when he is fulfilling this function. He is the 
optimist who accepts the inevitable by showing that there is 
always something new for the inevitable to work on. 

Louise Rago: Just what are these particular ideas with 
which you are personally involved? 

Alfonso Ossorio: A clarification of the problems and 
complex richness given us by life; some inkling of the multi- 
plicity of essentials around one; no “letting the baby out 
with the bath;’’ a breaking down of false parochialisms— 
including our own international abstract academy—and a 
fusion through one’s own efforts of what are ordinarily con- 
sidered irreconcilables. 


to unfold and illuminate certain areas of existence. 


Through these freedoms there is 
hope for the present and for a richer and more conscious 
future. 

Mr. Ossorio's work has been shown frequently in Europe 
and Asia. He is represented in such Museums as the Whit- 
ney Museum of American Art, The Philadelphia Museum of 
Art and the Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York. Re- 
cently his large panel ‘The Reconciler’’ was acquired by 
Yale University’s Art Gallery. His most recent exhibition 
was held at the Betty Parsons Gallery in New York in 
December, 1959. 


Louise Elliott Rago, author of series, teaches art in the 
Wheatley School, East Williston, Long Island, New York. 





Crayon, paper resist 


Carol Neely 


The old saying that ‘two heads are better than one” might 
be changed to read: “two processes are better than one." 
Melting crayon shavings and wax paper resist are not new, 
but combining them offers greater variety and interest. (1) 
Place a piece of wax paper between two sheets of white 
drawing paper. Proceed to draw with the pointed end of a 
brush handle or modeling stick, concentrating on outlines of 
shapes. (2) Remove the wax paper and add crayon shav- 
ings for solid parts. Apply a warm iron to the underside of 
the paper until the shavings soften. (3) Now apply a wash 
of water color or tempera and wetch your picture appear like 
magic. Here is an opportunity for young people to grow in 
art understanding through design experiences with a variety 
of materials that are exciting, challenging, and rich with 
creative possibilities. 


Carol Neely is a student in the art education department, 
Indiana State College, Indiana, Pennsylvania. Our thanks 
to John Ghrist of the college staff who sent the article. 


Crayons for mosaics 


Helen Hannon 


Does the end of the school year find you low on art material? 
How about using your scraps of wax crayon and donated 
short candle lengths to create a wax mosaic? Mosaic art 
activities are ideal for all grades. If a source of heat is avail- 
able in the classroom (the top of the radiator will do), chil- 
dren will enjoy melting the crayons in tin cans or disposable 
aluminum pie tins. They will be fascinated by the mixing of 
colors and the creating of lighter colors when plain white 
candle pieces are added. 

The melted wax can be poured into shallow boxes like 
hosiery or handkerchief boxes to a depth of about one- 
eighth inch and allowed to cool. The resulting sheets of 
wax can then be broken into pieces and used to form inter- 
esting mosaic designs. Apply to any type surface such as a 
box top, coffee can lid or a piece of masonite, and then fill 
in with grout, plaster, or leave empty, as you choose. The 
indirect method of moscic making works very well. Apply 
library paste to the bottom of shallow cardboard boxes or 
lids such as those from shoe boxes or oatmeal boxes. Paste 
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A combination of two techniques produces results like above. 


pieces of wax to the bottom of the box. Pour plaster over 
the mosaics and allow to dry; then remove box or lid. Wet- 
ting the lid may aid in removal without damage to the 
design. The resulting mosaic should be very rewarding! 


Helen L. Hannon is a student at Chicago Teachers College. 


She has a bachelor's degree from the University of Arkansas. 
Jane Neale, art department chairman, sent us this article. 


Author’s children are creating crayon mosaics in the home. 
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A future art teacher discusses new forms for an old 
art, batik making. A melted mixture of paraffin and 
beeswax is brushed over the cloth to act as a resist 
in areas to be protected from applications of dye. 


Brenda Thompson 


Though batik making is a very old technique, some con- 
temporary artists are reviving the process, and using their 
own individual adaptations. In exploring this process, 
students in our art education class followed these simple 
methods. Paraffin and beeswax were melted in pans on a 
hot plate. We brushed the hot wax on the fabric with a 
bristle brush. All Purpose Dye was then brushed over the 
fabric and allowed to dry slightly, setting the color. Then 
the fabric was ironed between layers of newsprint until it was 
This left the areas which had been covered 
with wax free of dye. 


free of wax. 


The process can be repeated many 
times, depending upon the number of colors desired and the 


complexity of the design. As we planned designs for our 
batiks, we made sketches with colored chalk; then with water 
color, completing a final sketch approximately the same size 
as our fabric. The water color permitted a free design that 
would allow us to deviate from our sketch as we worked on 
the batik. 

The different approaches each of us had in our own work 
were interesting. Not only subject matter, which ranged from 
nonobjective to landscape, but in the use of the process. 
Some of the work was dominated with bright colors and others 
with subtle colors. Precise lines and many intermingled 
shapes of color were incorporated. In our batik process we 
achieved unusual effects by using a variety of techniques, 
cracking the wax and allowing the dye to run in the cracks, 
using a straight edge to produce geometric shapes with wax, 
brushing the wax thinly and allowing the brush marks to 
show when dyed, or simply scratching through the wax. We 
found that the various processes afforded countless oppor- 
tunities for developing a personal approach in batik making. 

The composition became more complicated with each 
repeat of the waxing and dyeing; but we began to enjoy 
planning the organization carefully, and watching it grow 
uniformly. We all gained a more thorough understanding 
of color. Most important, we grew as we watched ourselves 


Contemporary batik for the high school 


building up the design by an organized, developmental 
process. We watched, as if the process were in ‘‘slow mo- 
tion,” the way each separate step affected the total composi- 


tion. 


’ 


It was interesting to compare this ‘‘slowed-down’ 
process to one as spontaneous as drawing or painting. The 
end product in both, however, should possess the same com- 
ponents of composition which determine a satisfactory piece 
of work. 

This unit of work, batik making, correlated well with 
As we worked 
we explored its possibilities for use in the high school art 
room. 


much of the class discussion of art education. 


It suggested to our class that a study of the ancient 
batik process as a cultural art might stimulate student interest 
All of us 
agreed that as art teachers we could eventually use batik 
making as a significant unit of work for the advanced high 
school art student. 


in adapting this process for contemporary uses 


Brenda Thompson is a student of the University of Georgia. 
Alex L. Pickens, associate professor, secured the article. 


University of Georgia students working together on batik. 
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Seed pods of many varieties were the original inspiration for unusual pottery. 


FROM PODS TO POTS 


Two senior art education students collaborate in a 
report on their experiences in using nature forms as 
inspiration for pottery, with an emphasis on seed 
pods. Results were much more than mere imitation. 


J. Fred Woell and William Korbus 


Why design pots from seed pods? A fair question indeed! 
As art is concerned with “‘seeing’’ and responding sensitively 
and creatively to the world around us, the artist should be 
constantly striving to become more aware of all that sur- 
rounds him. The development of pottery designs which 
grow out of a sensitive and creative response to the natural 
forms of seed pods can provide an exciting opportunity for 


Nature is rich with resources for artist. 


children to discover many new things about their natural 
environment and their art. 

Seed pods may be found in many varieties of size, shape, 
pattern, and texture. Children may collect a variety of seed 
pods as they are available around their homes or near school. 
After careful study, the children may want to make a number 
of sketches exploring design possibilities suggested by the 
many forms in the natural objects. With this new knowledge 
of nature, children may begin to understand that all pottery 
need not appear slick or polished but rather, that exciting 
work can be done with organic and growing forms. Trans- 
lating nature's forms into pottery can produce very unusual 
and original results, fully acknowledging the organic quali- 
ties of clay in pottery forms that are much more than mere 
imitations of natural forms. Nature is rich with resources 
from which the artist may develop his ideas and are ever 
present for the learner who is alert and observant. 


J. Fred Woell and William Korbus are art education students 
at the University of Illinois, Urbana. Studies for this article 
were conducted in the pottery classes of Professor Don 


Frith. Our thanks to Harold A. Schultz for this article. 
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The designer has an unending source of reference in nature 


from which he may discover organic structures for design ex- 
periences. In the present instance, the honeycomb provided 
a basic geometric form. It was not only the single hexagonal 
unit but also the natural structural repetition of the honey- 
comb that made this reference to nature an autonomous 
design motif. Within this natural motif the artist may probe 
for points of reference for modifications. The six angles were 
quite natural. Inherent simplicity was maintained by creat- 
ing a starlike positive form within the original honeycomb 
motif. This discovery of the elementary positive-negative 
relationships within the unit suggested decorative possi- 
bilities for fabrics and clay. 

The two-dimensional design requirement for fabrics lent 
itself very readily to silk-screen printing. A composite unit 
was developed from the relatively equal area pattern of the 
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The honeycomb, left, was inspiration for the designs below. 


Peter Treat 


organic honeycomb structure. Cutting a lacquer film unit 
and adhering it to the screen established a stencil for fabric 
printing. A low relief motif for experiences in clay was 
achieved by developing a stamp which was fired in the kiln. 
The stamp became the medium whereby designs were im- 
pressed on clay disks which were, in turn, glazed and fired. 
These experimental clay disks or tiles became a basis for 
decorative motifs on pottery. The pastel rendering exempli- 
fies the inherent relationship of design and pottery forms 
This integrated design activity provides the student with an 
experience of searching, subsequent discovery and develop- 
ment of a creative expression that becomes personal enrich- 
ment and functional crafts. 


Peter Treat is a student, Kutztown State College. Thanks to 
Dr. Horace Heilman, department head, for his cooperation. 
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Mobile display unit 





Mary Vogel 





The exhibition area of any school’s library always poses a 
problem because of the space limitations. In order to dis- 
play the art work in the library within a small space requires 
One such technique 
is the small mobile structure shown for table displays. The 
structure consists of four hollow rods, one-half inch in diam- 
eter. These four rods are held together by two pieces of wire 
soldered at the four corners about six inches from the top and 
bottom. Cardboard pieces cut to size fill in the four spaces 
The cardboards are 
attached by staples. The art work can be stapled or glued 
to the cardboards. In order to change the display, the 
cardboards can be taken off and new ones put on. The 


the use of novel display techniques. 


between the top and bottom wires. 


structure offers more space than the usual two-dimensional 
displays. Several of these mobile structures of differing 


heights can be made utilizing the same design principles. 





Mary Vogel is an art student at Hunter College, New York. 
Professor Margaretha B. Miller secured the article for us. 
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“The Three Trees” by Rembrandt, 1643. This print by the 


master apparently was basis of drawing in February issue. 











A child's charcoal drawing which was reproduced on page 
10 of the February 1960 issue of School Arts is so similar in 
composition to Rembrandt's etching, ‘Three Trees,”’ that we 
have reluctantly concluded that it was copied and not the 
original work of the student as represented. The author of 


this fine article, a distinguished physicist, was not aware of 
Illustrations had been selected for him by 
The work 


is from a fine school which certainly was not aware of the 


the situation. 
another person who did not recognize the copy. 
circumstances. The child apparently did not realize that 
he had done anything that adults would consider wrong, and 
had not anticipated that the drawing would be published 
In view of all these considerations, | am asking that you 
place the blame squarely upon the editor, if it must be 
placed anywhere. | should have known better. It is one 
thing to apologize and another thing 10 admit that one has 
been stupid. For, although the drawing did ring a faint 
bell, | must concede that | did not immediately recognize 
the source and therefore dismissed any doubts as being un- 
worthy in the context in which the drawing was presented 

If this episode illustrates anything it is the fact that 
only those present at the time a child is working have any 
Judges in contests 
sometimes hove their doubts about how much a child has been 


business trying to evaluate his work. 


influenced in his work, and must often guess without being 
quite sure, without knowing what is fair to all.—D. K. W 
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WHEEL No. 1 
TWO SPEED 


WHEEL No. 2 
VARIABLE SPEED 


ALL METAL 
KICK WHEEL 
No. 4 
Free Catalog No. 44 

Lists 23 pottery and metal 
enameling kilns, throwing 
and decorating wheels, 
clays, glazes, metal enamels. 


AMERICAN ART CLAY COMPANY 
Indianapolis 24, Indiana 
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Art Masterpieces UNESCO and the 
French National Commission for UNESCO 
have prepared an unusual collection of color 
slides on great works of art. The purpose of 
the slides is to make more widely known the 
periods of art covered by the UNESCO 
World Art Series albums and to bring with- 
in the reach of many a knowledge of these 
great masterpieces of many nations. Tho 
first four sets in this series are as follows 
Egypt—Paintings from Tombs and Temples; 
Yugoslavia—Mediaeval Frescoes; India— 
Paintings from Ajunta Caves; and lran— 
Persian Miniatures. A\ll sets contain thirty 
slides and are priced at $6.50 a set to edu- 
cational institutions. These and other sets 
of slides may be purchased from UNESCO 
Publications Center, 801 Third Ave., New 
York 22, N. Y. An explanatory booklet 
with background text and picture captions is 
provided with each set of slides. 


Modeling Stand Shown here is a smart 
new modeling stand, ‘The New Yorker,” 
designed especially for school and home 
use. The tool tray swings out, legs are re- 
movable for easy storing and the plastic 
gliders won't skid or scratch. The working 
top is 13 by 13 inches and the table area 
is 13 by 27 inches. If your school supply 
dealer doesn't have this item in stock, please 
write Sculpture House, 38 East 30th St., 
New York 16, N. Y. for more details. 


Coloring Material A new item from 
Switzerland is now available to art and 
classroom teachers. ‘‘Neocolor,"”’ a favor- 
ite with children and teachers in Europe, is 
a wax base concentration of pigment in a 
crayonlike stick. The vivid colors are fade- 
proof and work equally well on paper, 
parchment, canvas, metal foil, wood, leather 
and other hard-to-color materials. Manu- 
factured in Geneva, Switzerland and dis- 
tributed in the United States by Reliance 
Pen & Pencil Corp., 22 South Sixth Ave., 
Mount Vernon, N. Y., you are offered a 
free sample of ‘‘Neocolor” by simply 
writing to School Department at Company. 
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3/ DRAKENFELD 
CLAYS AND GLAZES 





Let students use clays and glazes that 
are made for each other. Here are a 
few suggestions from the Drakenfeld 
line. All are for Cone 06 fire. 
Cone 06 White Casting Clay 68203 
Just add water and adjust to 
proper consistency. 
Cone 06 White Plastic Clay 68204 
Comes ready to use. 

For sparkling results and minimum 
danger of crazing, shivering, blistering, 
pinholing and crawling, choose from 
these Drakenfeld glazes: 

Cone 06-04 Gloss (Majolica) 

Cone 06-02 Vellum Matt 

Cone 06-02 Matt 

Cone 07-02 Crystalline 

Cone 07-02 Crackle 

Cone 07-02 Fancy Art 
Write for catalog which includes details on 
dry and liquid overglaze and underglaze 


colors, front loading and top loading kilns, 
wheels and pottery supplies. 


@ “Drakenteld 


B. F. DRAKENFELD & CO., INC. 
45 Park Place @ New York 7, N.Y. 








Your best single source is 


; RUMBACHER 


when it 
comes to 
artists’ material 





More tor your 
budget allotment 


Quality 


at the right prices 





write for school 
brush catalog 


472 West 34th St. 
New York 1, N. Y. 
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Over 100 years of manufacturing know- 
how have gone into the development of 
Palmer Products. Constant research and 
testing assures you of fine quality brilliant 
colors at new low prices 

As a result of growing acceptance we 
have installed the finest production and 
laboratory facilities in order to assure our 
customers of quality control and savings. 


FREE New 1960 catalog 20 pages tully illustrated with Palmer art materials and 


SHOW CARD PAINT CO 
brushes Laboratory tested and approved Write for your copy today Jobber : 
inquines invited y tent n Michiga 
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Speedball gives you the widest choice of lettering combinations . . . 5 styles and 36 
points ...4 steel brushes... Specify Speedball Products and get the best. Comprehen- 
sive lettering charts on request for only .08 in stamps. C. HOWARD HUNT PEN CO., CAMDEN 1, NJ. 





PENS ‘ BRUSHES S| FLICKERS 
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ITEMS OF INTEREST coniines 


Full Color Prints A new collection of 
prints of world famous masterpieces is of- 
fered by the Society for Visual Education, 
Inc., Dept. 6309, 1345 Diversey Parkway, 
Chicago 14, Ill. Lithographed in six colors 
from printing plates shared cooperatively by 
art publishers in ten different countries, the 
prints are gallery size ranging from 18!” x 
23'5” to 20!'9" x 26”, and show all the 
subtle shading and fidelity of color that 
modern methods and skilled craftsmen can 
retain from the famous originals. All are 
printed on heavy paper and identified by 
artist, title and gallery affiliation. A large 
brochure printed in black only and illustrat- 
ing in miniature the wide variety of nearly 
100 subjects available to you is offered at 

A DOT no cost. Write to Society for Visual Educa- 
wiih tion at the above address and ask for your 


AND free copy of the Great Art Prints brochure. 


IT’S DONE! 


The fast, clean 
way to paste... 


ASSURED QUALITY 


TESTED FOR 
NON-TOXICITY 


This “Certified Products” seal insures 
that products bearing it are subject to 


the testing procedures established by 





Never leaks, gums up or 
dries out. Economical, too 
““penpoint”’ the paste 
exactly where it is needed 
without waste or mess. 


1001 CLASSROOM MENG 
JOBS MADEEASY | /S.%2:.5 
PARENTS, 


MAGALINE . 


Paste Pen 
MOUNTING ON with FREE single 
WINDOWS OR WALLS refill... $1.49 
SCRAPBOOKS AND ALBums | 5-Load 


Refill . . . 70¢ 


Pen loaded with 
1,000 paste dots 

dries in sec- 
onds . rubs off 


BOOK COVERS clean. 


ARTS AND CRAFTS 


WRAPPING PACKAGES 





Available Through Your School Supplier 
SOLD BY 


The Gslerbrock Feu Ce., sw: 


A PRODUCT OF EXE@ MFG. CORP., N.Y.C. 





Felt Tip Marker A new marker called 
“Draws-A-Lot,"* has been announced by 
The Carter's Ink Company, Cambridge, 
Mass. It is a handy pen-size marker that 
may be used on most surfaces. It is non- 
toxic, available in 8 colors, and will wash 
off washable materials. Your school supply 
dealer will show you this new item 


RUSSELL J. McCHESNEY 


New Sales Manager Binney & Smith 
Inc. announce the appointment of Mr 
Russell J. McChesney to the position of 
Manager of Educational Sales. Mr. Mc 
Chesney, who has been with the company 
since 1935, was most recently manager of 
the Central Sales Division with headquarters 
in Chicago. He will operate from the 
New York Offices at 380 Madison Avenue 


THE CRAYON, WATER COLOR AND CRAFT 
INSTITUTE, INC. 


420 Lexington Avenue, New York 17, New York 





IMMERMAN & SONS 
for CREATIVE IDEAS and SUPPLIES 
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" Imported ceramic or gless tiles 
moke beautiful mosaic designs 














150 colors to choose from in 
REE ceramic glass and porcelain ital- 
SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED ian tiles. Our illustrated catalog 
IDEA CATALOG. suggests creative art activities 
Catalog includes Marquetry, Me- 
tal Tooling and Etching, Plastic 

Plants and Flowers. 


ENAMEL on COPPER 


Kiln and Hundreds of Activities in our 
ENAMEL-on-COPPER IDEA BOOK / SS 
@ New Ideas for Copper and Complete 


Jewelry Findings for Ceramists. REE = 
@ Many new Activities for Classes 


/ 


Your Idea Book and Kiln Information will be rushed to you 


INCLUDING A NEW ¥- 
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st beoutifu 
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can create the mo 
jewelry, dishes, bow!s, mobiles, 
ernaments 
Catalog includes glass jewelry 
shapes, decorating mediums 
cast your own mold material, other ideas 


IMMERMAN & SONS 


DEPT. MC-69 - 1924 EUCLID AVENUE LEVELAND 1S. OH 














SAY YOU SAW IT IN SCHOOL ARTS 





The 
cleanest 
line 
between 
two 
points 


is drawn with 


HIGGINS ,Mh 


With all the drawing instruments you use — 
you can always rely on HIGGINS to flow 4 7 
on smoothly with dense black lines fom 

that dry uniformly. ‘ 

The controlled surface tension of Higgins ame 
American India Inks encourages perfect <| ; 


performance with every instrument 
on every drawing surface. (( 





’ “oe + ” 
There’s no * Belling ~ 
or ‘‘Filling’’! a 


Flow starts instantly on contact + 
with the surface. Stops instantly H | G G | il by 
when pen is lifted. AME RIC AN INDIA int 

oe A 





YOU GET THIS: NOT THIS: 
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“BELLING” 








YOU GET THIS: NOT THIS: 
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“FILLING” 








Because the working qualities of HIGGINS are so exactly defined and 
preserved — you have greater control over your work at all times! 
That’s why most artists and draftsmen insist on HIGGINS Ink. 


The basic art medium since 1880 


HIGGINS INK 60, ING. eccotiyn 15, new vor 





Russian 
Roulette 
ie 


never a 
gamble 


vd aleve 

every pencil- 
isa 

General! 


Before you blow your top—take a minute to TEST-DRAW 
any General Pencil— America’s Finest Drawing Pencils! 
Convince yourself that no matter what the art job is—a 
General Pencil does it better! 

EVERY GENERAL PENCIL=<A WINNER! 


KIMBERLY DRAWING PENCILS in 22 accurate 
om degrees 6B-9H, Tracing 1-2-3-4, and Extra 
B Layout Pencil. 


FLAT SKETCHING PENCIL 
— 2B-4B-6B. 


MULTICHROME Colored Drawing Pencils in 
™" 50 Brilliant Colors. 


CHARCOAL SKETCHING PENCIL 
= _HB-2B-4B- 6B. 


GENERAL LAYOUT PENCIL — soft, intense, 
black graphite medium. 


CARBON STICK 
— 2B-4B-6B. 


BRIA vas 14-4 8 | KIMBERLY GRAPHITE STICKS (Square & Rec- 


tangular) 2B-4B-6B. 


GENERAL'S DRAWING PENCIL KIT—An all-purpose sketching 
kit with a versatile assortment of drawing aids. 


GENERAL PENCILS are available at all leading art supply deal- 
ers—or write on your letterhead for FREE SAMPLES to: 


GF NERAL [) 


69 FLEET STREET, JERSEY CITY 6G, N. J. 
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WIN 
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vewvonx = VENUS - DRAWING- 
NEW YOR “VENUS 


VENUS PEN & PENCIL CORP f VENUS PE 


DRAWING PENCILS 





from box to box 


the quality 
never varies 


You'll never find Venus Drawing Pencils off 
even a hair. They're consistent in all 17 
degrees. Venus’ Homogenized Lead* does it 
..insures uniform smoothness, perfect, 
smudge-free work ... from pencil to pencil, 
box to box. They're stronger too, hold a 
needle-point longer, Pressure Proofing* 
seals the lead to the wood along its full 
length. Prove all this for yourself. Send 
coupon today, +Exclusive Venus patent 


Venus Pen & Pencil Corp.. 

Dept. © Lewisburg, Tenn 

Gentlemen: Enclosed is 26¢ for 24-page 
instruction booklet ‘Sketching with 
Venus Pencils,'’ including FREE Venus 
Drawing Pencil 


Name 


Address 





ITEMS OF INTEREST Contined 


Adhesive Cement |mmerman and Sons, 
1924 Euclid Ave., Cleveland, Ohio, intro- 
duces a new product called ‘'2508 Epoxy.”’ 
It's an adhesive cement developed for school 
and home use. Almost clear in color, this 
cement will join permanently any of the fol- 
lowing materials: metal, glass, pottery, 
plastic, leather, wood and most other com- 
mon craft materials. ‘‘2508 Epoxy'’ comes 
in two parts which must be mixed just before 
use. Please write Immerman and Sons for 
more details and the price 


Television Program Binney & Smith Inc., 
known to many art people as the manufac- 
turers of crayons and other quality art ma- 
terials, will make its network television debut 
as a sponsor of the CBS television network's 
“Captain Kangaroo” series during 1960 
Quarter-hour, weekly sponsorship of the 
series will be an important part of the 
Binney & Smith promotion of its crayons this 
year. ‘Captain Kangaroo” is a morning 
show for youngsters and has been applauded 
by many for its educationally sound ap- 
proach. The program is currently carried 
on 139 stations and will offer Binney and 
Smith about 94 per cent coverage of all 
United States television homes 


Steel Equipment Complete descriptions, 
detailed illustrations and specifications of 
the entire line of steel classroom equipment 
are included in a 6-page catalog, released 
by the Grade-Aid Corporation of Nashua, 
New Hampshire. Grade-Aid classroom 
equipment includes sink units, wall units, 
counter storage units, and wardrobe and 
storage units, as well as supplementary 
portable equipment for special purposes. 
For copies of this new catalog, write to 
Grade-Aid Corporation, 46 Bridge Street, 
Nashua, New Hampshire 


Etching Press Shown here is a new press 
by Craftools, Inc. The large base (24” x 
40” long) offers the printmaker wide latitude 
in sizes of prints. Other features include a 
rack and pinion gear which assure positive 
engagement between rollers and bed—no 
slipping as the print goes through the press 
Ball and roller bearings are used in all gears, 
assuring smooth, sensitive and easy opera- 
tion Presses are now in use in several uni- 
versities and demonstrations with actual 
printing can be arranged. For a free cata- 
log and more information write Craftools, 


Inc., 396 Broadway, New York 13, N. Y. 











TEACH CERAMICS 
THE EASY WAY! 


ca 


CERAMICHROME, the original one-fire ceramic 
colors, can help you teach ceramics the eas) 
way. the CERAMICHROME iy! No messy 
mixing! Brush it on... fire it! Perfect results 
time after time. The whole story is in the 
information packed booklet, “Teach Ceram 
ics the Easy Way? ¥ 

ing ceramic classes easily and economically, 
techniques of glazing and decorating, and 
other valuable data. Send for your free copy 
today. Please include name and address of 
school where you are no\ teaching 


15215 SOUTH BROADWAY, GARDENA, CALIF. 


Eastern Office: P. O. Box 4467, Pittsburgh 5, Pa 











“READY-ROCK” 
Sculpture Medium 
1000’s of tiny glass bubbles 


Easy to carve with our tools 
and suggested methods 

Sample Order, 12x20x2” Prepaid $2.50 
School Quantity Discounts 


Many CREATIVE CRAFT SETS available 


Write for literature with your sample order. Dept. 4SA. 


Bruce Specialties Company 


HARTLAND, WISCONSIN 








FREE to all Art Educators 


THE NEW 1959-1960 EDITION—160 PAGES 


ARTS & CRAFTS CATALOG 


“The Encyclopedia of Creative Art Materials’’ 
If you have not already received your cony 
write us now 
ARTS & CRAFTS DISTRIBUTORS, INC. 
9520 Baltimore Ave College Park, Maryland 
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‘i } artists’ oil and water colors 
“ © rene ‘ a ay casein tempera ¢ soft pastels 

PRINTING drawing inks * varnishes « mediums 

Linoleum Cutters, Water Solu- ¢ » 

ble and Oil Inks 

e Low cost, excellent quality rN ORPI 

e Hand ground steel cutters . . 


e High quality pigment ink 


permanent oil colors 
with many extra uses 


(top quality at a budget price) 


Write for FREE lesson plans. Ask your 


school supply house for... ; dp 
. , ; TALENS 
SPEEDBAL 


water colors * poster colors 


grays © retouch colors * semi-soft 
Sponsors of National Scholastic Block Printing Awards 


C. Howard Hunt Co. Camden 1, N. J. 


pastels « color boxes and sets 





your trademark of quality 
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Because 2@lor craft gpecoooooosenoo0nce ot 
TEMPERAS flow freely and evenly... 





peer 


CUTTING BOARD 
Specialists 


for Outstanding Opportunities 


in ART « pustic scHoots 
PRIVATE SCHOOLS 
JUNIOR COLLEGES 
COLLEGES 
ART SCHOOLS 


. . « young hands never tire of coloring with 
these paints. COLOR CRAFT TEMPERAS are 
brilliant, non-bleeding and opaque. They dry 
quickly with a flat even texture that will not 
crack or flake. Ideal for poster and handycraft 
work, sign painting, stencilling, ete. They are 
effective on wood, metal and glass surfaces 

Available i %4 oz., 2 oz., 8 oz., 1 pint, 1 quart, 
1 gal. sizes. 


On 
OC 


x 


OD0ort 


for your 
All COLOR CRAFT prod 
ucts carry the Parents 
Magazine seal of commen 
dation as well as a non 
toxic seal for positive as 
surance that they contain 
no harmful ingredients 


mentation 
decoration. Decor 
other for tting p 


Your resume will be promptly u 
the l HTING BOARD 1 


evaluated in complete confidence by 
a professional in your field. 


‘5 1) 5 Roggoc 75¢ each — $6.50 per dozen —F.0.8., N.Y 
Write for Complete Catalog ‘A 


ADVANCE CRAYON & COLOR CORP. 127 TREMONT STREET * BOSTON 8, MASS order trom SCHOOL PRODUCTS COMPANY 
136 Middleton Street « B’klyn6,N. Y. Seveccccelssecvecvescesscsisielectsesesesnssst On 
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color ind wood fir 


No. 112 COLOR CRAFT 
ARTIST QUALITY TEMPERA 


Made of fine grain wood, smooth o 


13a‘ ' x 6'e'' x 


n all 
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908880068 £89 668822 528086 85.8 5 5 




















MELLON COLLECTION, 1937 
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“The Girl with a Red Hat,” by Jan Vermeer of Delft, 1632- 
1675. He was vitally concerned with design and harmony. 


out the unshakable forces of psychological disposition within 
the individual artist, which in the truly great cannot be dis- 
suaded by the fashions of the day or regional canons of 
style. 

In the seventeenth century Holland briefly and brilliantly 
flowered, both in commerce and in art, becoming the com- 
mercial center of north Europe and producing a Baroque 
continuum of masterly painting which by the end of the 
century, declined along with her commerce. Since Dutch 
art of this period in keeping with the Baroque tradition, 
employed light as a unifying force, indebtedness is usually 
acknowledged to Caravaggio, an early Baroque painter 
whose intense desire for naturalism led to the strong use of 
chiaroscuro (shading from light to dark). It is difficult, how- 
ever, to associate Vermeer and his school with this early 
exponent of the magic of light for, although light was a uni- 
fying factor in Dutch painting, the significant painters in 
Baroque Holland employed light to meet their own needs. 
And so if we discount the concern of the genre painters with 
scenes of humor and low life, the eternal dichotomy unfolds. 


JAN VERMEER, COMPOSER IN LIGHT AND SPACE 


Howard Collins 


In the year 1667, Arnold Bon, a Dutch publisher, editing a 
book which extolled the virtues of the town of Delft, poeti- 
cally referred to Johannes Vermeer as the reincarnation of 
Rembrandt's most renowned pupil, Carel Fabritius. — If 
Fabritius was indeed a Phoenix we should have to look else- 
where for signs of his immortality, for although Jan Vermeer 
was in fact the pupil of Fabritius, we cannot relate the origin 
of his style to the school of Rembrandt. Vermeer's precise 
organization of space and form frozen into an impeccable 
harmony is at complete variance with the Romantic ex- 
uberance of Rembrandt, whose single shafts of light probed 
the depths of the human spirit or sought to focus our attention 
on the enigma of human existence. This polarity of the work 
of Vermeer and Rembrandt, co-existing within the Baroque 
framework of seventeenth-century Dutchpainting, again points 
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Light on the one hand, becomes one of the main tools for 
the humane studies of Rembrandt and his school, while for 
Vermeer it becomes an ethereal bond with which to flood an 
interior and lock together in resolute harmony the objects 
and figures deployed with such care throughout the room 

The most vital concern of Jan Vermeer was with design 
and harmony. Although no definite order can be established 
for his paintings, it is assumed that a direction is evident if 
we consider as progress in his work, the gradual elimination 
of all superfluous detail or any interference of anecdotal 
or genre material with the delicately-balanced harmony of 
the picture. He is clearly distinct from the profusion of illus- 
trative painters that infested the times. 

Vermeer's apparent objectives would seem to explain his 
contentment with such consistent subjective subject matter. 
His paintings were usually of a simple room and a solitary 
figure, occasionally two if the composition demanded. A 
single casement window admits a soft pervasive light which 
seems to permeate the interior, giving a lucent glow to all 
within. The sparse furniture, adequate for the compositional 
needs, usually include a table, a chest and perhaps drapery 
ora tapestry. Just as Cézanne arranged and rearranged the 





same fruit and crockery of a still life, so did Vermeer arrange, 
deploy and endlessly adjust the figure ond furniture in the 
finite space of the sunlit room. The room was a laboratory 
in which to study form, space and color. 

One of the distinct characteristics which seem to mark 
the work of Jan Vermeer is the smooth enameled quality 
of the paint itself. The whole canvas seems to possess a soft 
glow as the color and forms are agglutinated into an im- 
mobile harmony. Vermeer achieved a quiet transition by 
blending colors in large simple masses. His objectives 
necessarily rejected the bravura brushwork and the sharp 
local contrasts of his more flambuoyant Baroque contem- 
poraries. An examination of the paint structure of an 
artist's work is always a reminder that with the gifted, 
technical procedures are always personal and are selected 
to best convey his particular meaning. Contrast for example 
Vermeer's placid surfaces with the heavy handed opacity of 
Rembrandt. This influence seems to be borne out when we 
compare Vermeer with other painters whose main interests 
lie in anatomy of finite space 


Consider the smooth vistas 
of Claude de Lorrainne, or the precise, controlled paintings 


of Nicholas Poussin, whose divisions of space created such 
architectural stability. Cézanne, whose objectives were 
not unlike Vermeer’s, often used paint in thin turpentine 


washes (although his early and crudely sensuous paintings 


“Young Woman with a Water Jug,” Vermeer, 1632-1675. 





OF HENRY G. MARGUAND, 1889 
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were heavy with murky pigments and dark gloomy passages) 

Much has been written about the enigmatic quality of 
the painting of Jan Vermeer. It invites the observer to won- 
der about the nature of a man who orders a picture with such 
objective control. Few details of his life have come down to 
us. He was born, lived and died in the town of Delft where, 
as we know, he studied with Carel Fabritius. He married in 
1652 and had eleven children, eight of whom were minors at 
his death at the age of forty-three. Although he received 
relatively good prices for his paintings, his output was slow 
and he was usually in debt. He was held in high esteem in 
Delft and was elected head of the painters guild in 1670 
Approximately forty pictures ore assigned to him. How- 
ever, this is difficult to determine. For two centuries ofter his 
death his name fell into obscurity, actually being unknown 
during part of the eighteenth century. Like the Italian 
Baroque painter, Alessandro Magnasco, his paintings were 
ascribed to others, and he slowly emerged during the late 
eighteen hundreds; oO personality revived by scholarship 

Many have probed the ordered stillness of Vermeer's art, 
seeking in vain clues to his nature, hoping for some frailty 
that might betray the spirit or mood of this genius who com- 
posed with such complete detachment There are those, 
perhaps themselves too prone to romantic fancy, who find 
subjective meaning in Vermeer, not a literal or an anecdotal 
or a specific meaning but a spirit of unnatural calm which 
often accompanies ultimate harmonies. It is an uneasy, sur- 
realist-like aura not unlike the uncanny mood of today's 
Subjective Realists, or the previously-mentioned work of 
another Baroque artist of Classical bent, Claude de Lorrainne 
whose anachronistic groupings of classical buildings and 
(Embarkation of 
the Queen of Sheba, London, National Gallery. The 
Expulsion of Hagar, Munich, Alte, Pinkakothek.) 

However, if we return to the mainstream of artistic con- 
sensus and view the work of Jan Vermeer, through eyes un- 
afflicted by romantic insecurities, Vermeer takes his place 


as one of the last of the great Flemish painters 


biblical fiqures create a sense of disquiet 


His concern 
with light and color anticipates Impressionism and his un- 
shakable interest in form and space, within the limited depth 
of a room, links him to Cézanne and the Cubists. He nor- 
mally holds little appeal for those interested in the human 
drama. Vermeer is a painter's painter and the trained eye 
will always marvel at his ordered harmonies in which the 
slightest movement of a single object or figure upsets the 
delicate division of space and form 


Howard Collins teaches art in the Ridgewood High School, 


Ridgewood, New Jersey. This feature appears monthly. 
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UNDERGLAZE 
COLORS 


GLAZE STAINS 


PREPARED 
GLAZES 


* ENGOBE STAINS 


* OVERGLAZE 
COLORS 


*« UNDERGLAZE 
PENCILS and 
CRAYONS 


to add 
beauty 
to your 
ceramic art 
projects! 


Use O. Hommel diversified 
colors, stains and glazes. 
They will always give true, 
lasting solid colors or tints. 


FREE HOMMEL 
CATALOG 
Write TODAY for your 
fully illustrated copy 
and free technical in- 

formation. 


“The World's Most Complete Ceramic Supplier 
THE ©, HOMMEL ©°. 


Pittsburgh 30, Pennsylvania 


AS 17 E. 49TH ST., LOS ANGELES 





Creativ 


BOOKS 
Art Workshop Leaders Planning Guide, Conant 


Collage and Construction in Elementary and Junior - 
High Schools, Lord 


Creative Expression with Crayons, Boylston 

Exploring Papier Mache, Betts 

Guatemala Art Crafts, deLemos, Cloth Binding 
Paper Binding 

Lettering: A Guide for Teachers, Cataldo 


Mask Making, Creative Methods and Techniques, 
Baranski 


Murals for Schools, Randall 
Paper Shapes and Sculpture for school use, Johnston 
Paper Sculpture, Johnston 


Planning and Producing Posters, deLemos 


Order from the following sources, 
or Davis Publications, Inc. 
Printers Building 
Worcester 8, Massachusetts 


a 
ALABAMA: 
Standard School Service, 3827 First Ave. N., Birmingham 6 
CALIFORNIA: 
Sather Gate Book Shop, 2335 Telegraph Avenue, Berkeley 4 
A. C. Vroman, Inc., 383 So. Pasadena Avenue, Pasadena 
COLORADO: 
American School! Supply Co., 1514 Arapahoe St., Denver 2 
ILLINOIS: 
Beckley-Cardy Co., 1900 N. Narragansett, Chicago 29 
A.C. McClurg & Co., 333 East Ontario Street, Chicago 
LOUISIANA: 


F. F. Hansell Bros., 131 Carondelet Street, New Orleans 12 
Jenkins Book Co., 740 St. Charles Avenue, New Orleans 12 


MASSACHUSETTS: 


Campbell and Hall, Inc., 989 Commonwealth Ave., Boston 17 
J. L. Hammett Co., Kendall Square, Cambridge 42 
H.R. Huniting Co., 29 Worthington Street, Springfield 


MINNESOTA: 

St. Paul Book and Stationery Co., 55 East Sixth St., St. Paul 1 
MISSOURI: 

Hoover Bros., Inc., 1020 Oak Street, Kansas City 6 

NEW JERSEY: 

Baker and Taylor Co., Route 22, Hillside 

J. L. Hammett Co., 2393 Vaux Hall Road, Union 

NEW YORK: 

Acme Code Company, 507 West 33rd Street, New York | 
American News Co., 131 Varick Street, New York 13 
American Seating Co., 935 West Genesee Street, Syracuse 4 
J. L. Hammett Co., 89 Broad Street, Lyons 

Peckham Little Co., 232 West 18th Street, New York 
NORTH DAKOTA: 

Northern School Supply Co., Fargo 

OKLAHOMA: 


Dowling, Inc., 2nd and Broadway, Oklahoma City 
Oklahoma Seating Co., 19 W. Main Street, Oklahoma City 2 


OREGON: 
J. K. Gill Co., 408 S.W. Fifth Avenue, Portland 4 
PENNSYLVANIA: 


William M. Bains, 1808 Ranstead Street, Philadelphia 3 
Garrett-Buchanan Co., 12 South 6th Street, Philadelphia 6 


TENNESSEE: 
Tennessee Book Company, 126 Third Ave. No., Nashville 3 
TEXAS: 


Hoover Bros., Inc., 1305 North 14th Street, Temple 
The Methodist Publishing House, 1910 Main Street, Dallas 1 
Practical Drawing Co., 2205 So. Lamar Street, Dallas 2 


WASHINGTON: 
John W. Graham & Co., 707-711 Sprague Avenue, Spokane 6 
CANADA (prices slightly higher): 


Moyer School Supplies Ltd., Moncton, Montreal, Toronto, 
Winnipeg, Saskatoon, and Edmonton 


SEND FOR 


the latest 
76-page 


CRAFTOOLS 
CATALOG 


tools and equipment 
for the 
CREATIVE CRAFTS 


CERAMICS 
JEWELRY - METAL CRAFT 
GEM CUTTING 
GRAPHIC ARTS 
BOOKBINDING 
SCULPTURE 


SEND FOR IT NOW — 
IT’S FREE! 





CRAFTOOLS, INC. 


396 Broadway, New York City 13, Dept. SA 





SCHOOLINE KILNS Bae 


by Harrop 


New Underwriters’ Approved kilns 
incorporate all features proven most 
useful in school and laboratory 
work. Each of 3 heating circuits (for 
low, medium, high speed gives 
fully even heat distribution and close 
temperature control. Full yoke door 
cannot sag or bend out of alignment 
Clean design with no protruding 
switches or other equipment. MR 
series for Cone 04 (2000° F.) 
MRH series for Cone 8 (2300° F.). Each series 
available with 1.7 or 3.5 cu. ft. firing chambers 
Automatic temperature controlling system avail- 
able. Eliminates all manual control completely 
safe to start firing at end of day with no worry 
about over-firing. Automatic control also makes it 
easy to reproduce same firing treatment time after 
time - » assures consistently high quality ware 
Write for complete information, prices on all 
Harrop “Schooline” kilns . Top-Loading and 
Side-Loading models, bench or floor, metallic or : 
non-metallic resistors. Also available are Harrop 
glazes, under-glazes, clays, plaster, kiln furniture 
and supplies 


HARROP ELECTRIC FURNACE DIVISION 
of Harrop Ceramic Service Co. 
Dept. S, 3470 E. Fifth Ave., Columbus 19, Ohio 





‘Palette Patter’ keeps you posted 
on the latest and best in artist 
materials and equipment. Get 
your free monthly copy. 


ZA Mite to-Dept.SA-4 


ABRTEST SUrrEY CoO 
6408 WOODWARD AVE 
DETROIT 2, MICH 








SAY YOU SAW IT IN SCHOOL ARTS 





GOOD BOOKS 


Art Teaching Ideas and Techniques 


A variety of subjects and methods for both art and 
classroom teachers. Write for other books available* 


WILDLIFE 


ate! 


a " 


*List of many recommended books 
will ke sent upon your request 


A Stoneware and Porcelain, by Daniel Rhodes. Con- 
cise and authoritative, this new book covers techniques and 
materials used in high-fired pottery. Sections include: bodies, 
glazes, decoration, texture, throwing, firing. 219 pages. $7.50 


B Creative and Mental Growth, by Viktor Lowenfeld. 
Third and revised edition of a pioneer text in art education. 
Book discusses various stages of creative growth of the child 
and development, using different media. 541 pages. $5.90 


C Creative Teaching in Art, by Victor D'Amico. A 
famous book, revised and enlarged. A\rt activities based 
on individual expression and personality growth. Sugges- 
tions for various levels. 288 illustrations, 257 pages. $4.00 


D Techniques of Drawing and Painting Wildlife, 
byFredric Sweney. Illustrated with 120 black and white and 
3 full color plates. A complete guide for students and others 
seeking expert help in bird, fish and animal painting. $10.00 


CREATIVE HANDS BOOKSHOP 


104 Printers Building - Worcester 8, Massachusetts 
Please send book(s) | have circled: A B C D 


[) My payment is enclosed CL) Send bill payable in 30 days. 


Name. 
Street . 


cc ae 





NATIONAL COMMITTEE ON ART EDUCATION 


18th Annual Conference, May 5-8, 1960 This confer- 
ence will be a high point in the Committee's history because 
it both marks the eighteenth year of the Committee's found- 
ing and will be part of the Museum of Modern A\rt's Thirtieth 
Anniversary Celebration. In recognition of these events, 
special activities have been planned. Distinguished speak- 
ers will include: Harold Taylor, formerly president of Sarah 
Lawrence College; Henry Cowell, composer; David Smith, 
sculptor. Museum and Committee leaders who will be 
speakers are: Alfred H. Barr, Jr., director of the museum 
collections; René d'Harnoncourt, director of the museum, 
Victor D'Amico, chairman of the National Committee on 
Art Education and director of the museum's department of 
education; and Robert Iglehart, NCAE council member and 
chairman of the department of art, University of Michigan, 
Ann Arbor The theme of the entire conference is “The 
Art in Art Education.” 


Meetings for Nonmembers Two of the major sessions 
will be open to nonmembers on Saturday, May 7, 1960 
General educators, administrators, and representatives of 
parents’ organizations will be invited as quests of the Com- 
mittee so as to carry the message of the Eighteenth Annual 
Conference beyond the membership 


Exhibition An extensive exhibition will occupy the entire 
space in the Buckminster Fuller Geodesic Dome This will be 
particularly addressed to general educators, administrators, 
and the public. The exhibition ‘Art Education for Every 
Child’’ will be arranged in three parts. Part one will be 
an exposition of the principles of art teaching today Part 
two will focus on visitor participation and will include 
specially-designed models and apparatus such as a tactile 
scale, color organ, and lighting and space constructions 
These are patterned after the well-known motivation toys of 
the Children's Carnival and will be accompanied by art work 
of children from early age through high school. Part three 
will be devoted to educational projects comprehensively 
demonstrated and explained by action slide projection and 
sound eHects. The exhibition will run through June 26. It 
may be seen only during its showing at the Museum as it will 


not circulate in any form 


Anyone interested in more details or in membership in the 
National Committee on Art Education should write to Miss 
Dorothy Knowles, secretary, at the Muséum of Modern Art 


This column will be shared alternately between the National Committee 
on Art Education, the National Art Education Association, and the U.S. 
Office of Education, for more intimate reports of various activities. 
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Smooth as oil painting. Won- 
derful coverage. After applying 
this crayon it may be rubbed 
and blended. Won't pile up in 


heavy application. 


Vivid, sparkling, intense colors 
that delight the eye and may be 
blended for a host of intermedi- 


ate shades and tints. 


Versatility uncommon to cray- 
ons. From light pastel effeets 
to rich, intense oil colors. No 
paper “show through” as with 
wax crayons. No fixative is 


required. 


Easy-to-use square sticks — 12 


distinet colors. Available in 


plastic Palle-Tray Sets, as 


shown, or 12 sticks of one color 


to the box. 


WEBER COSTELLO COMPANY 


CHICAGO HEIGHTS, ILLINOIS 





An ENCYCLOPEDIA of 
ARTISTS MATERIALS 


Write for your free copy of this 
208-page catalogue that makes 
available everywhere the huge stock 
and variety of America's largest art 
supply distributor. 


ARTHUR BROWN & BRO. INC. 
2 W. 46 STREET, NEW YORK 36, N. Y. 











FLEX-FLO DISPENSER 


12 OZ. SQUEEZE BOTTLE FOR 
TEMPERA AND OTHER LIQUIDS. 
TRANSLUCENT PLASTIC SHOWS 
COLOR CONTENT. 

PACKED 12 TO A SET FOR ALL 
YOUR COLORS. 

USED BY ART, GRADE, AND 
CRAFT TEACHERS. $7.20 PER 
SET POSTPAID WITH SCHOOL 
PURCHASE ORDER. 


Lamp Products Box 34, Elma, N.Y. 
or J. L. HAMMETT CO. 
LYONS, N.Y. UNION,N. J. CAMBRIDGE, MASS 








A SINGLE ANSWER TO 
All Your Craft Needs! 


SAX-CRAFT CATALOG 


160 big pages. Dozens of crafts and art supplies. 
Reasonable. Prompt. Since 1910. Teachers: 
Request Catalog No. 60 on School Letterhead. 


SAX-CRAFTS, INC., Dept. SA 


1101 N. Third Street Milwaukee, Wisconsin 





SEELEY’S CERAMIC SERVICE 


VISIT OUR 
NEW LOCATION 


7-9 River St., Oneonta, N.Y. 

















The Famous 
KLOPFENSTEIN 
POTTER'S WHEEL 
Write for FREE Information 
H. B. KLOPFENSTEIN & SONS 


R.F.D. #2 Dept. S$ Crestline, Ohio 








LETTERS 


Books on Drawiag Hans Barschel, 
professor of art arid design at the 
Rochester Institute of Technology, 
asks us to relay a message toa read- 
er whose address has been misplaced. 
You can all listen in. The reader had 
responded to Professor Borschel’s 
statement on creative drawing in this 
magazine by asking for the names of 
books that would be helpful. The 
books recommended by Mr. Barschel 
are “The Natural Way to Draw” by 
Nicholidis, and “Figure Drawing 
Comes to Life’ by Albert and 
Seckler. 


On Morale Backing Mrs. Joyce 
Johnson of Peoria, Illinois, writes: 
‘Just had to let you know how much 
| like your editorials, calling them 
to the attention of my non-artist hus- 
band. After fifteen years of house- 
wifery, the morale-backing of School 
Arts is satisfying to this art teacher.” 
We haven't quite figured this out, but 
we know that she means that she is on 


ourside. Thanks! 


Welcome to Hawaii Mrs. Howard 
de Vis-Norton, director of education 
at the Honolulu Academy of Arts, 
writes to thank us for the articles on 
Hawaii in the January School Arts, 
and then goes on with something that 
may be of interest to many teachers. 
She hopes that many art educators 
will visit the Academy when in Hono- 
lulu, and extends a very cordial in- 
vitation to art educators from the 
mainland. The Academy is anxious 
to show off its new educational wing. 
Nothing is said about sleeping facil- 
ities. Seriously, we predict that the 
new status of Hawaii will result in a 
migration in that direction. We 
hope it will not be accompanied with 
the type of commercial expansion 
that could ruin its natural beauties, 
and we are sure that the art people 
have been thinking along that line 
and helping “sew things up."’ Art 
from Hawaiian schools will be shown 
in a special exhibit at the Eastern 
Arts Association conference _ this 
month, through the kindness of Jua- 
nita Kenda, the Creative Arts Section. 





Julia Schwartz 


Are textbooks primarily sources of information, to 
be used when the information is needed in connection 
with other art experiences? Or have they valid and 
useful purposes without relation to other activity? 


Textbooks and secondary school art classes 


Within the past year some letters have come from art educa- 
tors regarding the problem of textbooks for art classes not 
only in high school but also in the elementary school. An 
art teacher writes, “Since our ‘appreciation’ program (know- 
ing about and understanding masterworks) is so weak, and 
since we do not have any art courses in high school, | feel 
that we would gain more with an art text (in the sixth and 
seventh grade) that we would lose... . | realize that one 
danger of using a text is too much dependence upon it.” 
A secondary art teacher was quoted on Dr. Baumgarner's 
page, Questions You Ask, in the January issue of School 
Arts as follows: “. . . He (the principal) finally told me if | 
would use a text or texts in my class teaching that he would 
consider offering art as a full credit.” 

Seemingly, in the minds of some educators the textbook 
looms as the answer to major problems in art education. 
Surely anything carrying such weight in decisions as impor- 
tant as this needs to be examined. What is a textbook and 
what might be its proper place in teaching a sixth, seventh or 
a senior high school art class? 

A text is a book written by an author or authors to present 
selected information organized in a particular way on a sub- 
ject or an aspect of a subject. It may be primarily verbal; 
or it may present the material not only verbally, but visually 
as well. A textbook, then, is a source of information. As 
such, it is valuable to the art class only as it serves the purpose 
of furnishing the kinds of information which individuals in 
that class need at a time when they can use it. Whether one 
or even two textbooks alone can serve this purpose is highly 
questionable for several reasons. First, art in the secondory 
school as general education encompasses a broad field 
For all students it ranges from a wide coverage of such areas 
as, for example, architectural design throughout men’s 
history to a more intensive study by some students of sculp- 
ture design of a particular Gothic cathedral or mosaics of a 
specific Byzantine church 

A second reason which makes one or only two textbooks 
undesirable is that they must challenge students of different 
levels of reading ability, varied art experiences, and diverse 


conceptualizing capacities. The need would be for a great 
variety of well-illustrated and interestingly-written books on 
a broad range of the visual arts as well as on selected prob- 
lems in art areas and on books of several levels of com- 
plexity and depth. If teaching is to utilize direct experience 
with art materials and art problems as a major means of 
approach to education in the visual arts in the upper ele- 
mentary grades and the high school level, books or texts 
will be seen as a way of enlarging upon this experience. 

It is possible, though, that the school administrator men- 
tioned by the art teacher in the January issue of this maga- 
zine did not see textbooks as sources of information. He 
may believe the art textbook to be the chief determiner of 
the contents of an art course. He may view the textbook as 
something to be studied as an end in itself. This principal, 
in eect, expects the author of the textbook to have done 
the planning and thinking for the art teacher and the class 
He may not be willing to have the art teacher and students 
do such organizing of the art course. He may, in fact, feel 
that they are unable to decide for themselves when and 
how they will use books. 

The problem of giving only partial or a’ full unit of credit 
for a high school art course is not really one of having a 
textbook or not having one. The emphasis in actuality is 
upon having suitable, usable and desirable books and in 
their use being determined or not being determined by the 
very important purposes they are to serve in the art education 
of teen-agers. 


Dr. Julia Schwartz is professor of art education, department 
of arts education, Florida State University, Tallahassee. 
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Achieve imaginative designs! 


new ART FILM 


An art film thot explores many possibilities of making 
creative prints with o gelatin brayer. Useful in classes on 
all grac« levels, this simple, basic technique can be varied 
to make both decorative and practical prints, including 
book jackets, greeting cards, and fabrics. This stimulating 
process will provide means for experimentation and the 
discovery of many orginal designs. 


Since writing the March column, we 
have received our Panorama Color- 
slide projector and the first set of 


slides and guide book for them. As 


Grade Levels: Elementary through college 
Subject Areas: Art, art education, crafts, design 





BAILEY FILMS, INC. 6509 DE LONGPRE AVE. HOLLYWOOD 28, CALIF. 


PRODUCED BY REINO RANDALL * CENTRAL WASHINGTON COLLEGE ©F EDUCATION * ELLENSBURG 
Sale $75.00, Rent $4.00; 8 minutes, 


émm sound and color 


ORDER YOUR PRINTS + WRITE FOR FREE CATALOG + TODAY! 








20,000 
ART HISTORY COLOR SLIDES 


e All periods —from Paleolithic Times to the Pres- 
ent Day from the largest collection in the world 
—architecture, sculpture, painti and minor arts. 

® Mounted in glass and historically labelled. Paper 
mounted or supplied in 35mm. Unmounted film pre- 
cisely cut to ft any mount. Imported plastic mounts 
with glass available. No Waiting — 48 Hour 
Service If Necessary. 

® Rental Service — any of the 20,000 high quality 
master slides to choose from. 

Lecture Series — 256 slides of the world art with 
text. 15 sections, each for an hour's session. 

© Send for full information about Art Compendium 
Vol. 1 and Vol. 2 and other art history classified 
publications. 


AMERICAN LIBRARY COLOR SLIDE CO., INC. 
Art History Dept., Dept. S, 222 W. 23rd St., New York 11, N.Y. 








FRE 


® Shapes ©@ Jewelry Find- 
ings @ Enamels (In shaker- 
top, unbreakable bottles) 
© Kilns @ Exclusive |m- 





ported Tools @ New Com- 
plete Catalog Will Be 
Out Soon—Reserve Your 





Copy Now! “is 


THE JEWELRY CRAFTSMAN CO. 
139 N. Wabash Ave Chicago 2, Illinois 


CERAMICS, MOSAIC, 
COPPER ENAMELING 


YOUR COMPLETE SOURCE 
OF MATERIALS & EQUIPMENT 
New large discounts to schools 
No. 6 NEW fully illustrated 1959 


INSTRUCTIVE CATALOG 
50¢ (refunded on $5 order) 
FREE if requested on school letterhead by staff 


TEPPING STUDIO SUPPLY CO. 


PROFESSIONAL STAFF 
DEPT. SA-—-3517 RIVERSIDE DRIVE, DAYTON 5, OHIO 











A Valuable Assistant... 


Keep a copy of Hammett's 1959-60 
illustrated Catalog handy as an aid 
in teaching Arts and Crafts. It lists, 
describes and prices all the supplies 
and tools needed to make attractive 
and useful articles in metal, wood, 
leather, reed, pottery, etc. Includes 
bookbinding, block printing, bas- 
ketry, toymaking, looms, weaving 
and Books of Instruction 


J. L. HAMMETT CO. 


264 Main Street, Cambridge, Mass. 


FREE CATALOG AT YOUR REQUEST 





TEACHERS’ BUYING GUIDE 


Fully illustrated with hundreds of art and craft 
items to help make your teaching easier-—results 
more exciting. You're sure to find a wide variety 
of items to fit your every need. Write today for 
Teachers’ Buying Guide free to teachers. 


DWINNELL ART & CRAFT SUPPLY 
Dept. SA-40 2312 National Road Wheeling, W. Va. 
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ALL MIXED UP 
ABOUT CANGER = 


You needn't be. Today many 
cancers are curable. Your 
best insurance against can- 
cer is a health checkup every 
year. And sénd a check to the 
American Cancer Society 
to help wipe out this dread 
disease. Send your contri- 
butions to ‘“‘Cancer,”’ in care 
of your local post office. 


AMERICAN CANCER SOCIETY 





reported last month, this plan of 
monthly visits to diferent museums is 
being promoted by the Columbia 
Record Club. Thirty-two selected 
masterpieces are included in each 
month's selection. We haven't com- 
pleted oui iest of the $2.98 projector 
that was developed for these slides, 
but can report that if you are expect- 
ing a projector that is equal to one 
selling at seventy-five dollars you 
will be disappointed. The projector 
is a very ingenious device, and we 
think they are on the right track, but 
the fact that most working parts are 
made of plastics makes us wonder 
how much service it will offer 

We hope it will work out because 
we think the idea is fine, but the fact 
that the slides cannot be used on 
standard projectors leaves one stuck 
with the limitations of the projector 
provided. Until it is further refined 
mechanically it appears that projec- 
tion will be best in relatively small 
picture sizes. The cost is very eco- 
nomical, $2.98 for a monthly set of 
thirty slides plus a book describing 
the examples. However, one would 
not expect the best results from even a 
very fine record album if he had a 
$2.98 record player. Undoubtedly a 
great deal of study and expense have 
gona into this venture, and we hope 
that all the bugs will get ironed out 

Apparently recognizing that there 
are times when it is better to have 
actual prints than slides, the Society 
for Visual Education of Chicago has 
announced that it will distribute large 
lithographed prints of famous works 
of art at a price of $1.95 each. These 
prints, most of which are produced in 
Europe, range in size from about 
eighteen by twenty-four inches up- 
ward. This firm continues to offer 
slides and filmstrips on art subjects. 
Perhaps the most exciting thing about 
these new ventures is the recognition 
given to the need for new visual aids 
in art education. 





Edmund B. Feldman 


Dr. Edmund B. Feldman serves as associate professor of art 
education at Carnegie Institute of Technology, Pittsburgh. 


This discussion will be about two new teaching records— 
interesting innovations in the teaching of art appreciction. 
The firs: is called Invitation to Art and is distributed and 
created by Spoken Arts, Inc., 95 Valley Road, New Ro- 
chelle, New York, twelve inch, thirty-three R.P.M., Price, 
$5.95. This record presents a gifted and eloquent Irishman, 
Brian O'Doherty, in a perceptive discussion of the satisfac- 
tions and challenges of looking at visual art, especially 
painting. His remarks are addressed to adults, or at least 
to very intelligent high school students. He talks about 
problems in aesthetics in an informal manner and without the 
dreadful jargon which professors use to impress each other. 
It should be added that Mr. O'Doherty is himself a painter, 
poet and critic who is now a Research Fellow in Education at 
the Boston Museum of Fine Arts. 

He has accomplished the difficult task of speaking clearly 
to adults about such matters as the relation of form to content 
and the dissolution of space in modern painting; he does 
this intimately, without condescension, and what is more, he 
knows whereof he speaks. In this enterprise O'Doherty has 
the assets of a superbly cultivated Irish diction and a mellif- 
luous voice which makes prose sound like poetry. The 
speaker intersperses personal anecdotes with general observa- 
tions and quotations in a very natural way. In the hands of 
another, this might be just a recorded lecture, but here it is 
transformed by the easy erudition of O'Doherty, his ability 
to make a monologue seem like a conversation. The record 
was directed by Arthur Luce Klein. His organization plans 
to distribute further records devoted to painting and sculpture 
in addition to their recordings of poetry, drama and folk 
songs. 

A second recording is meant for much younger people 
and comes as a comprehensive educational package. It is 
called Let’s Look at Great Paintings, a ten inch, thirty- 
three R.P.M. recording published by Ottenheimer with the 
material prepared by the art publishing house of Harry N. 
Abrams, Price $4.95. The text is by Dora Jane Janson 
whom you will remember as the co-author of The Story of 
Painting for Young People, and is narrated by Ann Loring. 
The package is intended for children from seven to fourteen 
years old. | rather suspect that youngsters over twelve will 
find the ideas and the presentation unrelated to their 
interests. 

The record contains eight little lectures corresponding 
to the packet of eight excellent reproductions: Adoration 
of the Magi by Fra Angelico; Mona Lisa; The Knight's 
Dream by Raphael; Hunters in the Snow by Brueghel; The 
Angel and the Prophet Balaam by Rembrandt; a Gericault, 


a Van Gogh, and a Pic asso. In addition there is a twenty- 
one page pamphlet by Dora Janson with reproductions of 
such diverse art works as Mickey Mouse, Japanese brush 
and ink drawing, a Chagall, a Rouault, the apse mosaic 
from Monreale, etc. Mrs. Janson talks about style, imagina- 
tion in a child and in an artist, liking things; she says, ‘‘Most- 
ly, paintings are meant to give us pleasure."’ This statement 
is related to the Ottenheimer label: ‘Another Learn-for- 
Pleasure Set by: Ottenheimer.”” 

Let us attempt to evaluate these teaching devices now 
that their contents have been described. It is clear that Otten- 
heimer has expended considerable thought and funds in the 
preparation of an educationally appropriate package. A\s 
already mentioned, an age group is recommended but | do 
not believe the producers have any realistic idea of the inter- 
ests and attention spans of children in that group. Also, 
seven to fourteen seems an unnaturally long period for the 
sort of teaching this package attempts. There may be more 
of a commercial motive in reaching a large age group. But 
my chief complaint is with the educational conception under- 
lying this efort. Mrs. Janson, who prepared the text, clearly 
has not asked herself why children should be interested in 
the facts and observations she makes about the paintings 
She seems to imagine that the same facts which are fed to 
university students ought to be presented to children, only 
using childlike language. Like a good art historian, she 
is trying to ‘‘cover the ground."’ But that is not the educa- 
tional point—not at all. The important objective is to 
develop critical and interpretive skill and confidence in 
making one’s own judgments about works of art. | cannot 
imagine any healthy child sitting still, looking at the glossy 
reproductions, and listening to the professional purr of Miss 
Loring. Children just don't soak up learning that way. The 
album says the recording plus reproductions have ‘the same 
effects as a guided tour in a museum.” | assure you, they 
do not. The differences are enormous. 

| think an art educator, with direct experience in the 
teaching of children, would have been helpful in the prepara- 
tion of the Ottenheimer package. A\s it stands, it is very 
handsome, a wonderful value at $4.95, but | doubt that a 
child will listen to it voluntarily. Mr. Klein has less educa- 
tional paraphernalia, but he has O'Doherty. The test of the 
recording is in the listening. | would listen to this Irishman 
discourse about anything, and as he knows a great deal, 
takes me into his confidence, adds to my insight, | feel 


edified. 


Any book reviewed in School Arts may be ordered through the Creative 
Hands Bookshop, 104 Printers Building, Worcester 8, Massachusetts. 
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Alice A. D. Baumgarner 


What do you do about the child who shows no interest 
in art? Where can one secure lists of teaching aids 
in the arts? Questions like these are answered on 
this page every month. What are your questions? 


If a pupil, usually a boy, is absolutely not interested in art 
of any type and the teacher has tried every means to create 
an interest, what can a teacher do? Should she continually 
fail him or replace it with something else? Maine 


Your question is one that is of concern to many teachers. 
Let's sit and relax and consider. We may agree that some 
Our job is to try to 
Is he consciously aware of his short- 
comings? Why does he resist? Is he showing deep resent- 
ment? Is he sullen? Could he work to reach goals which he 


children cannot be helped in school. 
understand him. 


has helped to set? How does he participate or progress in 
other school activities? Is he active? Or does he withdraw, 
sit silent and aloof? Ass adults we must search our attitude. 
Do you really like this child? Do you find yourself using 
words of praise or appreciation but feeling only blame 
and censure? Are you concerned because you really want 
to help him or is your concern based on your feeling that his 
lack of diligence looks bad for you? A book that Millie 
Almy structured from materials prepored by Ruth Cunning- 
Ways 


of Studying Children, a manual for teachers, suggests ways 


ham and Associates may help you in your scrutiny. 


for carefully and systematically oberving children 

The giving of a grade on a report card may serve some 
adult purpose or carry out some old inherited custom. What 
help is this to the child? You indicate that this has not 
helped you to help this child. What does he really want to 
do? How does he achieve? What does he do that gives 
him satisfaction? As teacher you can channel activity, 
sometimes stimulate and guide it, but you cannot force any 
What of your program? What kinds of 
things have you offered? Is there challenge in the materials 


One into activity. 


and tools you present? Is there something that only he could 
do? Have you tried teaching him some techniques so that 
he could help you teach the other pupils? Sometimes the use 
of tools can catch the interest. He may feel that a hammer 
Let's not 


accept as fact that there is nothing we can do for this child. 


or a cutting tool is more manly than a paintbrush. 


Certainly don't put failure on his report card because he has 
problems that we fail to understand. 


The Student Education Association is now making plans for 


a meeting. As a tentative program topic we have selected 
























“Teaching Aids in Art, Music and Drama.”” Could you offer 
any suggestions as to demonstrations, films, or other program 
material that we could use? lowa 


| hope you have plenty of time so that you might write to 
several sources for detail information so that you can be 
selective. Dr. Mayo Bryce, Specialist, Education in the Fine 
Arts, U.S. Office of Education, Washington 25, D.C., could 
give you a list of resources dealing with speech and theatre. 
Have you contacted your faculty on University Campus? 
Your State Library? Your Extension Services? The State 
Director of Audio-Visual materials? Here could be rich 
sources in both personnel and materials. Do you have a 
state organization of artists? of musicians? Publishers and 
manufacturers supply, without cost, skilled consultants who 
might discuss books and materials. A company such as 
Binney and Smith might make available an art teacher who 
Publishers of 
music texts such as Silver Burdett could be invited to send a 
consultant who would lead the group in the use of books and 


could demonstrate and discuss ort materials. 


equipment to further understanding of music. 

The American Music Conference has prepared study 
materials as well as films and records. They might send a 
Address Mr. 
Marion Egbert, Vice-president, American Music Confer- 
ence, 332 So. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 4, Illinois. You 
could write to Indiana University in Bloomington to inquire 


Sev- 


eral film companies are producing numerous films on art 


consultant to conduct a work session in music. 


about a new series of films on music produced there. 


Why not arrange to preview films from such companies as 
Bailey Films, Inc., 6509 DeLongpre Avenue, Hollywood 28, 
California; Portafilms, Orchard Lake, Michigan; Inter- 


national Film Bureau, Inc.,57 E. Jackson Boulevard, Chicago. 


Address questions to Dr. Alice Baumgarner, State Director 
of Arts Education, State House, Concord, New Hampshire. 
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Aristocracy in America 


EDITORIAL 





In the days of the cave man, the one 
who could swing the biggest club 
ruled the roost. No one asked any 
questions about his ancestry, his poli- 
tics, or his intelligence quotient. Ob- 
viously, he was the most wealthy, 
because power made wealth. Later 
on, intelligence became a factor; 
manifested in such qualities as the 
ability to connive, contrive, and trick 
one’s fellow men. As society became 
more complicated, the leader spread 
his leadership among others who sup- 
ported him in return for special favors. 
When his position became precarious, 
he invoked the gods and eventually 
postulated the theory of the divine 
right of kings. Add to this the dogma of the master race 
and the dictatorship of the proletariat, modern inventions in 
government. Each of these characteristics of government is 
still maintained in some parts of the world. Often they are 
combined. Instead of power producing wealth we have had 
periods and places where wealth produced power, as in'the 
case of our own early industrial barons. The power that 
comes from knowledge has been too often vested in the well- 
to-do, because only they could afford advanced education. 
Alll of these sources of power have their counterparts, to some 
extent, even within the borders of our American democracy 
today. We can see traces in the way some homes are man- 
aged, some institutions are organized, and some communi- 
ties are governed. Being civilized, we do not kill our political 
opponents. We merely assassinate their characters, discredit 
their motives, belittle their ideas, even when we have nothing 
better to offer. Too many political hacks live off our economy, 
their only qualification being the ability to bring in votes. 


Not all of our colonial pioneers had a vision of democracy, 
even to the extent that it has been achieved in our beloved 
country. There were those who favored an aristocracy, an 
aristocracy based on wealth, intelligence, and the accident 
of birth. This concept has been clearly repudiated in our 
evolving American dream, with its social progress and virtuol 
With all its faults, we 
have produced here a land where more people share in the 


elimination of the class system. 


rewards of living, and where at least in theory each of us 
contributes in his own measure and from his own talents to 
the greater good of all. The upgrading of labor and the 
taxation of wealth have produced a leveling off where the 
richness of life is less dependent upon wealth, birth, or 
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intelligence. If social progress is to continue, if the Ameri- 
can dream is to be realized, it must be accompanied with 
a deep respect for the contributions of various talents and 
abilities. Those who work with their hands must respect 
And 
Those who make us laugh must value the work 
of the serious. 


the contributions of those who work with their heads 
vice versa. 
And vice versa. Those who develop the 
theories, who make the plans, who show us how, must not 
underestimate the individual and social worth of those who 
carry out the theories and plans. If our 


great social experiment is to achieve its ultimate objective, 


And vice versa. 


it must be based on a recognition of the equal importance 
of management and labor, of mind and muscle. More than 
this, it must give the common man the right to think and lead 
as his abilities permit, and even to become an uncommon 
man. Those who have keen minds should have the right to 
experience the exhilaration of physical struggle and even 
to get blisters and grease on their hands if they wish. 


With all of this said, there are growing signs of a movement 
This would be an aris 
tocracy of the academically minded, fostered under the 
impetus of keeping up with the Russians, and financed by 
public funds which are denied to those who by nature and 
interest can best make their contributions in other ways. | 
thought | detected this in a university roundtable discussion 
between three educators recently. Two of them agreed that 
students of high intelligence should be directed to take only 
academic courses in high school. A third said they should 
be guided to do so, which could mean the same thing. If 
they had any spare time it should not be wasted on frills. 


to create an American aristocracy. 


Dr. Jay B. Nash, professor of education at New York Uni- 
versity for twenty-five years and later dean of education at 
Brigham Young University, recently charged that ninety- 
four per cent of American high schools have only college 
entrance curriculums, and that the common man among the 
high school students is being neglected for the fifteen per 
cent with high intelligence quotients. He recommended 
that schools should set up ‘‘varieties of curricula so that all 
can develop their particular talents and go from the bottom 
to the top in whatever areas they are interested.’’ We 
would like to add to that the thought that, after we have 
given the student fair and unbiased advice, that we should 
permit him to make his own choice freely, even if we think 
he is making a darn fool of himself. Isn't that democracy? 
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